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CHAPTER  X.  —  MR.  TATLOW  ON  THK 
TRACK. 

“  Mr.  TatloM-  ?  ”  said  ITumplirey 


valueless  to  him  now ;  the  only  one  half  a  mind  to  destroy  them ;  it  is 
THE  YELLOW  FLAG.  way  left  to  him  of  temporarily  putting  scarcely  possible  ”  — 

aside  his  great  grief  was  by  plunging  His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a 
BY  EDMUND  TATES.  into  Work,  and  busying  his  mind  with  knock  at  the  door.  Bidden  to  come  in, 

those  commercial  details  which  at  one  Mr.  Collins,  the  confidential  clerk,  put 
iciBoi  OF  "BLACK  sHKitp”  “  voBODT’s  FOE-  time  he  had  so  fervently  abhorred;  and  in  his  head,  and  murmured,  “Mr.  Tat- 
TLBi,”  ETC.,  ETC.  uow,  wheu  it  was  no  longer  a  necessity  low,  from  Scotland  Yard.” 

for  him,  business  came  to  him  golore,  “  In  the  very  nick  of  time,”  said 
CHAPTER  IX.  —  CONTINUED.  j,jg  jj^me  and  fame  were  established  in  Humphrey  Statham,  with  a  half-smile. 

the  great  city  community,  and  no  man  “  Send  Mr.  Tatlow  in  at  once.” 

Humphrey  STATHAM  fell  back  in  his  position  was  more  respected,  or 

Uke  a  man  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow,  had  a  larger  number  of  clients.  chapter  x.  — mr.  tatlow  on  thk 

He  had  come  down  there  to  carry  out  the  “  Too  late  comes  this  apple  to  me,  track 

wishof  his  life;  to  tell  the  woman  whom,  muttered  Humphrey  Statnam,  quoting 

in  the  inmost  depths  of  his  big,  manly  Owen  Meredith,  as  he  shook  himself  “Mr.  Tatlow?”  said  Humphrey 
heart,  he  worshipped,  that  the  hope  of  out  of  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  Statham,  as  his  visitor  entered, 
his  life  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  fallen.  “  Nearly  four  years  ago  since  I  “  Servant,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow,  a 
that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  take  paid  my  last  visit  to  Leeds ;  more  than  somewhat  ordinary-looking  man,  dressed 
her  away,  to  give  her  a  good  position,  three  since,  as  a  last  resource,  I  con-  in  black. 

and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  ex-  suited  the  Scotland-yard  people,  and  in-  “  I  had  no  idea  this  case  had  been 
istence  to  her  service.  She  was  not  structed  them  to  do  their  best  in  eluci-  placetl  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Tatlow,”  said 
there  to  hear  his  triumphant  avowal :  dating  the  mystery.  The  Scotland-yard  Humphrey.  “  I  have  heard  of  you, 

she  had  fled,  no  one  knew  where,  and  people  are  humbugs:  I  have  never  though  I  never  met  you  liefore,  in  busi- 

he  saw  plainly  enough,  that  not  merely  heard  of  them  since,  and  shall  never  ness,  and  have  always  understood  you 
was  all  sympathy  withheld  from  him,  hear  of  Emily  again.  Good  God  1  how  to  be  an  experienced  officer.” 
bat  that  he  was  suspected  by  the  neigh-  I  loved  her;  how  I  love  her  still !  Was  «  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow, 
bors  to  have  been  privy  to,  and  proba-  it  that  she  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  with  a  short  bow.  “  What  may  have 
bly  the  accomplice  of,  her  flight ;  and  my  first  and  only  love,  lit  up,  perhaps,  altered  your  opinion  in  that  respect 

that  his  arrival  there  a  few  days  after^  by  boyish  fancy,  —  the  same  fhney  that  now  ?  ” 

wards,  with  the  apparent  view  of  mak-  makes  me  imagine  that  my  old  bare  “  The  length  of  time  which  has 

ing  inejuiries,  was  merely  an  attempt  to  cock-loft  in  the  A<lclphi  was  better  than  elapsed  since  I  first  mentioned  this 

hoodwink  them,  and  to  divert  the  search  my  present  comfortable  rooms  in  Sack-  matter  in  l^otland  Yard.  That  was 
which  might  possibly  be  made  after  her  ville  Street  ?  Dans  un  grenier  qu’on  est  three  years  ago ;  and  from  that  day  to 
into  another  dirwtion.  bien  a  vingt  ans.  No  :  she  was  more  this  I  have  had  no  communication  with 

Under  such  circumstances,  an  ordi-  than  that :  she  was  the  only  woman  the  authorities.” 
nary  man  would  have  fallen  into  a  fury,  that  ever  inspired  me  with  any  thing  “Well,  sir,  you  see,”  said  Mr.  Tat- 
and  burst  out  into  wild  lamentation  or  like  real  affection,  and  I  worship  her —  low,  “different  people  have  different 
passionate  invective;  but  Humphrey  her  memory,  I  suppose  I  must  call  it  ways  of  doing  business ;  and  when  the 
Statham  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  now  —  as  I  worshipped  her  own  sweet  inspector  put  this  case  into  my  hands. 
He  knew  himself  guiltless  of  the  crime  self  an  hour  before  I  learned  of  her  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Tatlow,'  said  he,  ‘  this 

of  which,  by  Emily’s  friends  and  neigh-  flight.  There,  there  is  an  end  of  that,  is  a  case  which  will  most  likely  take 

bors,  he  was  evidently  suspected ;  but  Now  let  me  finish  up  this  lot,  and  leave  considerable  time  to  unravel ;  and  it’s 
he  also  knew  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  all  in  decent  order,  so  that  if  I  end  my  one  in  which  there  will  be  a  great  many 


on  me  suoject,  snoweu  tnat  sne  naa  no  am  on  board  ot  ner,  old  Lollins  may  you  will  think  you  have  got  the  whole 
love  for  him,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  explanation  of  the  story  at  one  moment, 
no  right  to  interfere  with  her  actions,  contents  of  the  safe.”  and  the  next  you’ll  think  you  know 

He  told  the  neighbors  this,  in  hard.  Out  of  the  mass  of  papers  which  had  nothing  at  all  about  it.  The^ounTwo- 
measured  accents,  with  stony  eves  and  originally  been  lying  before  him,  only  man  is  gone,'  the  inspector  says,”  and 
colorless  cheeks.  But  when  he  saw  two  were  left.  lie  took  up  one  of  them  you'll  hear  of  her  here,  and  you’ll  hear 


than  he  cared  to  say,  he  instructed  the  per  he  threw  into  the  second  drawer  of  and  be  inclined  to  give  up  the  business 


"•111  lui  X4ujii^  ivxiiciivii  B  uiBcuvcr^f  lu  low  in  regani  to  tj.  sn,  you  ii  nnKe  into  me  ngnt  track,  and 

the  police.  He  returned  to  London  an  “  Instructions  to  Tatlow,  indeed,”  bring  it  home  in  the  end.”  Now,  it’s  no 
altered  man :  his  one  hope  in  life  had  said  Humphrey  Statham,  with  curling  good  worrying  the  gentleman,'  said  the 
been  rudely  extinguished,  and  there  lip ;“  it  is  more  than  three  years  since  inspector,  ‘  wiih  every  little  bit  of  news 
was  nothing  now  left  for  him  to  care  those  instructions  were  given,  but  hith-  you  hear,  or  with  any  thing  that  may 
for.  He  had  a  competency,  but  it  was  erto  they  have  borne  no  fruit.  I  have  happen  to  strike  you  in  the  Inquiry,  for 
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you’ll  be  raising  his  spirits  at  one  time, 
and  rendering  nim  more  wretched  in 
another;  and  my  advice  to  you  is,  not 
to  go  near  him  until  you  have  got  some¬ 
thing  like  a  clear  and  complete  case  to 
lay  TCfore  him.’  Those  were  the  in¬ 
spector’s  words  to  me,  sir;  upon  which 
advice  I  acted.” 

“  Very  good  counsel,  Mr.  Tatlow,  and 
very  sensible  of  you  to  follow  it,”  said 
Humphrey  Statham.  “  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  from  this  visit  that  your  case  is 
now  complete  V  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  as  complete  as  I  can  make 
it  at  present,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow. 

“  You  have  found  her  ?  ”  cried  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham,  eagerly,  the  blood  flush¬ 
ing  into  his  cheeks. 

“  I  know  where  the  younj  woman  is 
now,"  said  Mr.  Ta’.'ow,  evasively;  “ but 
do  not  build  upon  that,  sir,”  he  added, 
as  he  marked  his  questioner’s  look  of 
anxiety.  "  We  were  too  late,  sir;  you 
will  never  see  her  again.” 

“  Too  late  1  ”  echoed  Humphrey. 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  AVhere  is  she  ? 
I  insist  upon  knowing  I  ” 

“  In  Hendon  churchyard,  sir,”  said 
'Tatlow,  quietly ;  “  that’s  where  the 
young  woman  is  now.” 

Humphrey  Statham  bowed  his  head, 
and  re'.naii.ed  silent  for  some  few  mo¬ 
ments;  then,  without  raising  his  ^cs, 
he  said,  “Tell  me  about  it,  Mr.  Tat¬ 
low,  please ;  I  should  like  to  have  all 
details,  fi-om  first  to  last.” 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow, 
kindly,  “  don’t  you  think  I  might  look 
in  some  other  time,  sir?  You  don’t 
seem  very  strong  just  now ;  and  it’s  no 
use  a  man’s  trying  his  nerves  when 
there  b  no  occasion  for  it.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham,  “  I  would  sooner  hear  the  story 
now.  I  have  been  ill,  and  am  going  out 
of  town,  and  it  may  be  some  little  time 
before  I  return  ;  and  I  should  like,  while 
I  am  away,  to  be  able  to  think  over 
what  has  —  to  know  about  —  tell  me, 
please,  at  once.” 

“The  story  is  not  a  long  one,  sir," 
Biud  Mr.  Tatlow,  “  and  when  you  see 
how  plain  and  clear  it  telb,  I  dare  s^ 
you  will  think  the  case  was  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one,  for  all  it  took  so  long  to  work 
out ;  but  you  see  this  is  fancy-work,  as 
I  may  call  it,  that  one  has  to  take  up  in 
the  intervals  of  regular  business,  and 
to  lay  aside  again,  whenever  a  great 
robbery  or  a  murder  crops  up :  and  just 
as  one  is  warm  and  interested  in  it,  one 
may  be  sent  oflT  to  Paris,  or  New  York, 
and  when  you  come  back  you  have  al¬ 
most  to  begin  again.  There  was  one 
advantage  in  this  case,  that  I  ha<l  it  to 
myself  from  the  start,  and  hadn’t  to 
work  up  anybody  clse’s  line.  I  began,” 
continued  Air.  Tatlow,  after  a  momen¬ 
tary  pause,  taking  a  note-book  from  his 
pocket  and  reading  from  its  pages,  “  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  first  saw  the 
draper  peo^e  at  Leeds,  where  Miss 
Mitchell  was  employed ;  they  spoke 
very  highly  of  her,  as  a  good,  industri¬ 
ous  girl,  and  were  very  sorry  when  she 
went  away.  She  gave  them  a  regular 
month’s  notice,  stating  that  she  had  an 


opportunity  of  bettering  herself  by  si¬ 
ting  an  engagement  at  a  first-class 
house  in  London.  Did  the  Leeds  dra¬ 
pers,  Hodder  by  name,  say  any  thing 
to  Miss  M.’s  friends  ?  No :  they  did 
not,”  continued  Mr.  Tatlow,  answering 
himself ;  “  most  likely  they  would  have 
mentioned  it  if  the  uncle  had  been  alive, 
—  a  brisk,  intelligent  man,  —  but  he 
was  dead  at  that  time,  and  no  one 
was  left  but  the  bedridden  old  wo¬ 
man.  After  her  niece’s  flight  she  sent 
down  to  Hodder  &  Co.,  and  they  told 
her  what  Miss  M.  had  told  them,  though 
the  old  woman  and  her  friends  plainly 
did  not  believe  it.  It  was  not  until 
some  weeks  afterwards  that  one  of 
Hodder’s  girls  had  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  had  previously  been 
with  their  firm,  but  was  now  engaged 
at  Mivenson’s,  ^e  great  drapers  in  Ox¬ 
ford  Street,  London,  to  say  that  Emily 
Mitchell  had  joined  their  establish¬ 
ment  ;  she  was  passing  under  the  name 
of  Moore,  but  this  girl  knew  her  at 
once,  and  agreed  to  keep  her  confidence. 
Now  to  page  forty-nine.  That’s  only  a 
private  memorandum  for  my  own  infor¬ 
mation,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  book.  “Page  forty- 
nine.  Here  you  are  I  Mivenson’s,  in 
Oxford  Street  —  old  gentleman  out  of 
town  —  laid  up  with  gout  —  saw  eldest 
son,  partner  in  the  house  —  recollected 
Miss  Moore  perfectly,  and  had  come  to 
them  with  some  recommendation  — 
never  took  young  persons  into  their 
house  unless  they  were  properly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  always  kept  register  of 
reference.  Looking  into  register  found 
Emily  M.  had  been  recommended  by 
Mrs.  Calverley,  one  of  their  customers, 
most  respectable  lady,  living  in  Great 
Walpole  Street.  Made  inquiry  myself 
about  Mrs.  C.,  and  made  her  out  to  be 
a  prim,  elderly,  evangelical  party,  wife 
of  city  man  in  large  way  of  business. 
Emily  M.  did  not  remain  long  at  Miven¬ 
son’s.  Not  a  strong  girl :  had  had  a 
fainting  fit  or  two  while  in  their  em¬ 
ploy,  and  one  day  she  wrote  to  say  she 
was  too  ill  to  come  to  work,  and  they 
never  saw  her  again.  Could  they  give 
him  the  address  from  which  she  wrote  ? 
Certainly.  Address-book  sent  for ;  143, 
Great  College  Street,  Camden  'Town. 
Go  to  page  sixty.  Landlady  at  Great 
College  Street  perfectly  recollected 
Miss  Moore.  Quiet,  delicate  girl,  reg¬ 
ular  in  her  habits ;  never  out  later  than 
ten  at  night;  ke<;ping  no  company, 
and  giving  no  trouble.  Used  to  be 
brought  home  regular  every  night  by  a 
gentleman  —  always  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  landlady  thought,  but  couldn’t 
swear,  as  she  had  never  mode  him  out 
properly,  though  she  had  often  tried. 
>^en  from  the  area,  landlady  remarked, 
people  looked  so  ditferent.  Gentleman 
always  took  leave  of  Miss  Moore  at  the 
door,  and  was  never  seen  again  in  the 
neighborhood  until  he  brought  her  back 
the  next  night  Landlady  recollected 
Miss  hloore’s  going  away.  When  she 
gave  notice  about  leaving,  explained  to 
landlady  that  she  was  ill,  and  was  or¬ 
dered  change  of  air ;  didn’t  seem  to  be 
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any  worse  than  she  had  been  all  alomr, 
but,  of  course,  it  was  not  her  (the  lanS- 
lady’s)  place  to  make  any  objection.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  a  cab  was  sent  for. 
Miss  Moore’s  boxes  were  put  into  it, 
and  she  drove  away.  Did  the  landlady 
hear. the  address  given  to  the  cabman? 
She  did.  ‘  Waterloo  Station,  Richmond 
line  1  ’  'Th  \t  answer  seemed  to  me  to 
screw  up  ihe  whole  proceedings;  trying 
to  find  the  clew  to  a  person  vho, 
months  before,  had  gone  away  from  the 
Waterloo  Station,  seemerl  as  likely  as 
feeling  for  a  tliree-penny  piece  in  a 
corn-sack.  I  made  one  or  two  inquiries, 
but  heard  nothing,  and  had  given  the 
whole  thing  up  for  as  good  as  lost,  when 
—  let  me  see,  page  two  hundred  and 
one. 

“  Here  you  are  I  Memoranda  in  the 
case  of  Benjamin  Biggs,  cashier  in  the 
Limpid  Water  Company,  charged  with 
embezzlement.  Fine  game  he  kept  up, 
did  Mr.  Biggs  1  Salary  almut  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  lived  at  the  rate 
of  ten  thousand.  Beautiful  place  out 
of  town,  just  opposite  Bohbington  Lock ; 
horses,  carriages,  and  what  you  please. 
I  was  engaged  in  Biggs’s  matter,  and  I 
had  been  up  to  Bobhington  one  after¬ 
noon, —  for  there  was  a  notion  just  then 
that  Biggs  hadn’t  got  clear  off,  and 
might  come  home  again, —  so  I  thought 
I’d  take  a  lodging  and  hang  about  the 
village  for  a  week  or  two.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ant  summer  weather,  and  I’ve  a  liking 
for  the  river,  and  fur  such  a  place  as 
Bushey  Park,  though  not  with  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  either. 
I  had  been  through  Biggs’s  house,  and 
was  standing  in  Messenger’s  boat-yard, 
looking  at  the  parties  putting  off  on  to 
the  water,  when  a  voice,  close  to  my 
ear,  says,  ‘  Hallo,  Tatlow  !  What’s  up  ?  ’ 
and  looking  round  I  s.aw  Mr.  Netherion 
Whiffle,  the  leadin?  junior  at*  'The  Bai¬ 
ley,’  and  the  most  rising  man  at  the  C.  C. 
C.  1  scarcely  knew  him  at  first,  for  he  had 
got  on  a  round  straw  hat  instead  of  his 
wig,  and  a  tight-fitting  jersey  instead  of 
his  gown  ;  and  when  I  recognized  him, 
and  told  him  what  business  1  had  come 
down  upon,  he  only  laughed,  and  said 
that  Biggs  knew  more  than  me  and  all 
Scotland  Yard  put  together;  and  the 
best  thing  that  I  could  do  was  to  go  into 
‘  The  Anglers,’  and  put  my  name  to  what 
I  liked  at  his  expense.  lie’s  a  very 

flcasant  fellow,  Mr.  Whiffle,  and  while 
was  drinking  something  iced  I  told 
him  about  my  wanting  a  lodging,  and 
he  recommended  me  to  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  little  cottage,  kept  by  the  mother  of 
his  gardener.  A  pretty  place  it  was,  ^ 
not  looking  on  the  river,  but  standing 
in  a  nice,  neatly-kept  garden,  with  the 
big  trees  of  Bushey  park  at  the  back 
of  you,  and  the  birds  singing  beautiful ! 
1  mney  when  I  am  superannuated  I 
should  like  a  place  of  that  sort  for  my¬ 
self  and  Mrs.  T.  Nice  rooms,  too,  the 
lodgings,  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room, 
but  a  cut  above  my  means.  I  was  sav¬ 
ing  so  to  the  old  woman, —  motherly  pIJ 
creature  she  was,  —  as  we  were  looking 
round  the  bedroom,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  something  which  fixed  my  attention 


•t  once.  It  was  an  old  black  box,  like  “  It  is  not  above  a  fortnight  ago,  sir,”  I  he  heard  a  deep  groan  break  from 
a  child’s  school-trunk,  with,  on  the  out-  said  Mr.  Tatlow,  in  continuation,  “  that  Humphrey  Statham’s  lips,  and  saw  his 
tide  lid,  ‘  E.  M.  ’  in  brass  letters,  and  a  I  struck  on  the  scent  again ;  not  that  I  head  sink  deeper  on  his  breast.  Miss 
railway  label  of  the  G.  N.  U.,  ‘  Leeds  had  forgotten  it,  or  hadn’t  taken  the  Keith  advised  £.  M.  to  write  to  you ; 
to  London,’ still  sticking  on  it.  Some-  trouble  to  pull  at  anything  which  I  but  she  said  no;  she  wanted  to  look 
thiD<'  told  me  I  had  ‘struck  ile,’  as  the  thought  might  be  one  of  its  threads  upon  your  face  again  belbre  she  died, 
Yankees  say,  and  I  asked  the  old  wo-  when  it  come  in  my  way.  A  twelve-  she  said,  and  she  knew  that  event  was 
man  to  whom  that  box  belonsed.  ‘  To  month  ago  I  was  down  at  Leeds,  after  a  not  far  off.  So  she  parted  with  her  old 
her,’ she  said,  ‘  she  supposed ;  leastways  light-hearted  chap  who  had  forgotten  friend,  taking  a  little  money,  just  enough 
it  had  been  there  for  many  months,  left  his  own  name,  and  written  his  master’s  to  pay  her  fare  up  to  town.  She  must 
behind  by  a  lodger  who  had  gone  away  across  the  back  of  a  three-and-six-pen-  have  changed  her  mind  about  that,  from 
and  never  sent  for  it.’  It  took  a  little  ny  bill-stamp,  and  I  thought  I’d  take  what  I  learned  afterwards.  I  made  in- 
hot  rum-and-water  to  get  the  lodger’s  the  opportunity  of  looking  in  at  Hod-  quiries  here  and  there  for  her  in  Lon- 
story  out  of  that  old  lady,  sir ;  not  a  der’s,  the  draper’s,  and  ask  whether  don,  in  what  I  thought  likely  places,  but 
refreshing  drink  on  a  summer’s  day,  but  any  thing  had  been  heard  of  Miss  M. :  I  could  hear  nothing  of  her ;  and  so  the 
required  to  be  gone  through  in  the  the  firm  hadn’t  heard  of  her,  and  was  scent  grew  cold,  and  still  my  case  was 
course  of  duty  ;  and  it  was  worth  it,  as  rather  grumpy  about  being  asked ;  but  incomplete.  1  settled  it  up  at  last,  as  I 
you  will  see.  I  saw  the  girl  from  whom  I  had  got  say,  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  had  occa- 

“  In  the  previous  summer  the  rooms  some  information  before, —  she,  you  rec-  sion  to  make  some  inquiries  at  Hendon 
had  been  taken  by  a  gentleman  who  ollect,  sir,  who  had  a  friend  at  Miven-  workhouse,  about  a  young  man  who  was 
gave  the  name  of  Smitli,  and  who,  the  son’s,  in  Oxford  Street,  and  told  me  out  on  the  tramp,  and  who,  as  I  learned, 
next  day,  brought  down  the  young  lady  about  E.  M.  being  there,  —  and  I  asked  had  slept  there  for  a  night  or  two  on 
and  her  boxes.  She  was  pretty,  but  her  and  her  young  man  to  tea,  and  set  the  previous  week ;  and  as  I  was  talk- 
very  delicate-looking,  and  seemed  to  the  pumps  agoing.  But  she  was  very  ing  matters  over  with  the  master,  an 
have  very  bad  health.  He  came  down  bashful  and  shamefaced,  and  would  not  anable  kind  of  man,  with  more  common- 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  then  say  a  word,  though  evidently  she  knew  sense  tlian  one  usually  finds  in  officials 
she  brightened  up  a  bit,  an<l  seemed  a  something ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  of  his  sort,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
little  more  cheerful ;  but  when  she  was  had  gone  up  to  put  her  bonnet  on,  that  pig-headed  and  bad-tempered.  The 
alone  she  was  dreadfully  down;  and  the  I  got  out  of  the  young  man  that  Emily  chap  that  I  was  after  hail  been  shop- 
landlady  had  seen  her  crying  by  the  Mitchell  had  been  down  there,  and  had  man  to  a  grocer  in  the  city,  and  had 
hour  together.  They  lived  very  quiet-  been  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  run  away  with  his  master’s  daughter, 
ly:  no  going  out,  no  water-parties,  no  going  up  to  the  old  cottage  at  Head-  having  all  the  time  another  wife;  and 
people  to  see  them,  bills  of  lodging  paid  ingley,  and  carrying  a  baby  in  her  this,  I  suppose,  led  the  conversation  to 
tor  every  week ;  quite  the  regular  thing,  arms.”  such  matters ;  and  I,  always  with  your 

This  went  on  for  two  or  three  months ;  “  A  baby  I  ”  cried  Humphrey  Sta-  case  floating  in  my  head,  asked  him 

then  the  gentleman’s  visits  grew  less  tham.  .  whether  there  were  many  instances  of 

frequent,  he  only  came  down  once  or  “Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow;  “afe-  foundlings,  and  such  like,  being  left  upon 
twice  a  week ;  and,  on  more  than  one  male  child  of  a  few  weeks  old.  She  their  hands  ?  He  said  no ;  that  they 
occasion,  the  old  woman,  sitting  in  the  was  going  up  to  her  aunt,  no  doubt;  but  had  been  very  lucky,  —  only  had  one 
kitchen,  thought  she  heard  high  words  the  old  woman  was  dead.  When  they  since  he  had  been  master  there,  and 
between  them.  One  Saturday  aftere  heard  at  Hodder’s  that  Emily  was  about  that  one  they  had  been  lucky  enough 
noon,  when  Mr.  Smith  had  gone  away,  the  place,  and  with  a  child,  too.  the  firm  to  get  rid  of.  How  was  that,  I  asked 
about  an  hour  after  his  departure,  the  was  furious,  and  gave  orders  that  none  him ;  what  was  the  case  ?  Case  of  a 
lady  packed  all  her  things,  paid  up  the  of  their  people  should  speak  to  or  have  party  ”  —  and  here  Mr.  Tatlow  referred 
few  shillings  which  remained  after  his  any  communication  with  her;  but  this  to  his  note-book  again  —  “found  the 
Mttlement,  and  ordered  a  fly  to  take  her  girl,  —  Mary  Keith  she’s  called,  I  made  winter  before  last  by  Squire  Mullins’s 
to  the  station.  There  was  no  room  on  a  note  of  her  name,  sir,  thinking  you  hind,  lying  against  a  haystack,  in  the 
the  fly  for  the  little  box  which  I  had  would  like  to  know  it,  —  she  found  out  four-acre  me^ow,  pressing  her  baby  to 
teen,  and  she 'said  she  would  send  an  where  the  poor  creature  was,  and  offered  her  breast;  both  of  them  half  frozen, 
aildress  to  which  it  could  be  forwarded,  to  share  her  wages  with  her  and  the  She  was  taken  to  the  workhouse,  but 
On  the  Monday  evening  Mr.  Smith  child  to  save  them  from  starvation.”  only  lived  two  days,  and  never  spoke 
came  down  as  usual ;  he  was  very  much  “  GocmI  GcmI  1  ”  groaned  Humphrey  during  that  time.  Her  shoes  were  worn 
astonished  to  find  the  lady  gone,  but.  Statham.  “  Was  she  in  want,  then  ?  ”  very  thin,  and  she  had  parted  with  most 
after  reading  a  letter  which  she  had  left  “  Pretty  nearly  destitute,  sir,”  said  of  her  clothing ;  though  what  she  kept 
for  him,  he  seemed  very  much  agitated,  Tatlow ;  “  Would  have  starved,  proba-  had  been  good,  and  still  was  decent, 
and  sent  out  for  some  brandy ;  then  he  bly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mary  Keith.  No  wedding-ring,  of  course.  One  thing 
paid  the  week’s  rent,  which  was  de-  She  owned  up  to  that  girl,  sir,  all  her  she  hadn’t  parted  with  —  the  master’s 
manded  instead  of  the  notice,  and  left  story ;  told  her  every  thing,  except  the  wife  saw  the  old  woman  try  to  crib  it 
the  place.  The  box  had  never  been  name  of  the  child’s  mther,  and  that  she  fix>m  the  dead  body  round  whose  neck 
sent  for,  nor  had  the  old  woman  ever  could  not  get  out  of  her  anyhow.  She  it  hung,  and  took  it  from  her  hand.  It 


heard  any  thing  further  of  the  lady  or  spoke  about  you,  too,  and  said  you  were  was  a  tiny  gol  1  cross, —  yes,  sir ;  I  see, 
the  ^ntleman.  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  had  you  know  it  all  now, —  inscribed,  ‘  H.  to 

“The  story  han^  together  pretty  really  loved  her, and  that  she  had  treat-  E.,  30th  of  March,  1864;’  the  very 
well,  don’t  it,  sir  V  E.  M.,  and  the  rail-  ed  you  shamefully.  Miss  Keith  wanted  trinket  which  you  had  described  to  our 
way  ticket  on  the  box  (I  forgot  to  say  her  to  write  to  the  child’s  father,  and  people;  and  when  I  heard  that,  I  knew 
I  looked  inside,  and  saw  the  maker’s  tell  him  how  badly  off  she  was ;  but  she  1  had  tracked  Emily  Mitchell  home  at 
name,‘Hiid8peth,ofBoar  Lane, Leeds’),  said  she  would  sooner  die  in  ihe  streets  last.” 

looked  pretty  much  like  Emily  Mitch-  than  ask  him  for  money.  What  she  Mr.  Tathw  cea  ed  speaking,  but  it 
ell ;  ami  the  old  woman’s  description  of  would  do,  she  said,  would  be  to  go  to  was  some  minutes  before  Humphrey 
Mr.  Smith  tallied  tolerably  with  that  you, —  she  wanted  to  see  you  once  more  Statham  raised  his  head.  When  at 
riven  by  the  lodging-house  keeper  in  before  she  died,  —  and  to  ask  you  to  be  length  he  Icoked  up,  there  were  traces 
Camden  Town,  who  used  to  notice  the  a  friend  to  her  child.  She  knew  you  of  tears  on  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice 
gentleman  from  the  area.  But  there  would  do  it,  she  said,  though  she  had  was  broken  with  emotion  as  he  said. 
We  were  shut  up  tijjht  again  I  The  fly-  behaved  to  you  so  badly,  for  the  sake  of  “  The  child  —  what  about  it  —  did  it 
man  recollected  taking  the  lady  to  the  the  old  days.  live  ?  ”  ^ 

t^on,  but  no  one  saw  her  take  her  “  I  sha’n’t  have  to  try  you  with  very  “  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Tatlow,  “  the  child 
ticket,  and  there  was  I  at  a  stand-still,  much  more,  sir,”  said  '1  atlow,  kindly,  as  lived,  and  fell  very  comfortably  upon 
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its  le^s.  It  was  a  bright,  pretty  little 
creature,  and  one  day  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  lady  who  had  no  children  of 
her  own,  and,  after  some  inquiries,  per¬ 
suaded  her  husband  to  adopt  it.” 

“  ^Vhat  is  her  name,  and  where  does 
she  live  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Stathnm. 

“  She  lives  at  Hendon,  sir;  and  her 
name  is  Claxton.  Mr.  Claxton  is,  odd¬ 
ly  enough,  a  sleeping  partner  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Calverley,  whose  good 
lady  first  recommended  E.  M.  to  Miven- 
son’s,  as  you  may  recollect.” 

There  was  silence  for  full  ten  min¬ 
utes  —  a  perifKi  which  Mr.  Tatlow  oc¬ 
cupied  in  deep  consultation  with  his 
note-book,  in  looking  out  of  the  win<low, 
at  the  tips  of  his  boots,  at  the  wall  in 
front  of  him ;  anywhere  rather  than  at 
the  bowed  head  of  Humphrey  Statham, 
who  remained  motionless,  with  his  chin 
buried  in  his  chest.  Mr.  Tatlow  Ihid 
seen  a  goo<l  deal  of  suffering  in  his 
time,  and  as  he  noticed,  without  appar¬ 
ently  looking  at  the  tremulous  motion 
of  Mr.  Statham’s  hands,  tremulous  de¬ 
spite  their  closely  interlaced  fingers, 
and  the  shudder  which  from  time  to 
time  ran  through  his  massive  frame,  he 
knew  what  silent  anguish  was  being 
bravely  undergone,  and  would  on  no 
account  have  allowed  the  sufferer  to 
imagine  that  his  mental  tortures  were 
either  seen  or  understood.  When 
Humphrey  Statham  at  length  raised  his 
head,  he  found  his  visitor  intently 
watching  the  feeble  gyrations  of  a  be¬ 
lated  tly,  and  apparently  perfectly  aston¬ 
ished  at  hearing  his  name  mentioned. 

“Mr.  Tatlow,”  said  Humphrey,  in  a 
voice  which,  despite  his  exertions  to 
raise  it,  sounded  low  and  muffled,  “  I 
am  very  much  your  debtor ;  what  I  said 
at  the  commencement  of  our  interview 
about  the  delay  which,  as  I  imagined, 
had  occurred  in  clearing  up  this  mys¬ 
tery,  was  spoken  in  ignorance,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  real  facts. 
I  now  see  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  inquiry,  and  I  am  only  astonislied 
that  they  should  have  been  so  success¬ 
fully  surmounted,  and  that  you  should 
have  been  enabled  to  clear  up  the  ease 
as  perfectly  as  you  have  dune.  Th  it 
the  result  of  your  inquiries  has  been  to 
arouse  in  me  the  most  painful  memories, 
and  to  —  and  to  reduce  me  in  fact  to 
tlie  state  in  which  you  see  me,  is  no 
fault  of  yours.  You  have  discharged 
your  duty  with  great  ability  and  won¬ 
drous  perseverance ;  and  I  have  to  thank 
you  more  than  all  for  the  delicacy  which 
you  have  shown  during  the  inquiry,  and 
during  the  narraiion  to  me  of  its  re¬ 
sults.” 

Mr.  Tatlow  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

“  For  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,”  continued  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham,  “  y’our  travelling  expenses  and 
such  like,  I  settle,  I  believe,  vith  the 
people  at  Scotland  Yard  ;  but,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  as  he  took  his  check-book  fr^m 
the  right-hand  drawer  of  his  desk,  “  I 
wish  you  to  accept  for  yourself  this 
check  for  fifty  pounds,  together  with 
my  hearty  thanks.” 

He  filled  up  the  check,  tore  it  from 


the  book,  and  pushed  it  over  to  the  de¬ 
tective  as  he  spoke,  at  the  same  time 
holding^out  his  hand. 

Mr.  Tatlow  rose  to  his  feet,  looking 
somewhat  embarrassed.  It  bad  often 
been  his  good  fortune  to  be  well  paid 
for  his  services ;  but  to  be  shaken  hands 
with  by  a  man  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Statham,  had  not  previously  come  in 
his  way.  He  was  confused  lor  an  in¬ 
stant,  but  compromised  the  matter  by 
gravely  saluting  after  the  military  fash¬ 
ion  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  gave 
his  right  to  his  employer.  “  Proud,  sir, 
and  grateful,”  he  said.  “  It  has  been  a 
long  case,  though  not  a  particularly 
stilt  one,  and  I  think  it  has  lx;en  worked 
clean  out  to  the  end.  I  could  have 
wished  —  but,  however,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow,  check* 
ing  himself  with  a  cough.  “  About  the 
child,  sir ;  don’t  you  wish  any  further 
particulars  almut  the  child  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Humphrey  Statham,  who 
was  fiist  relapsing  into  his  mooiiy  state  ; 
“no,  nothing  now,  at  all  events.  If  I 
want  any  further  information  I  shall 
send  to  you,  Tatlow,  direct ;  you  may 
depend  upon  that.  Now,  once  more, 
thanks,  and  good-by.” 

Half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Tatlow  had  taken  his  departure ;  and 
still  Humphrey  Statham  sat  at  his  desk 
buried  in  prolbund  reverie,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  breast,  his  arms  plunged 
almost  elbow-deep  into  his  pockets.  At 
length  he  roused  himself,  locked  away 
the  check-b;>ok  which  lay  llutteiiug 
open  before  him,  and  passing  his  hands 
dreamily  through  the  fringe  of  hair  on 
his  temples,  muttered  to  himself,  — 

“  And  so  there  is  an  end  of  it  I  To 
die  numbed  and  frozen  in  a  workhouse 
bed  I  To  bear  a  child  to  a  man  for 
whom  she  ruineil  my  life,  and  who  in 
his  turn  ruined  hers  —  my  Emily  perish¬ 
ing  with  cold  ami  want  I  I  shall  meet ! 
him  yet,  1  know  I  shall  I  Long  before 
I  heard  ol  this  story,  when  I  looked 
upon  him  only  as  a  successful  rival,  who 
was  living  with  her  in  comlort  and  lux¬ 
ury,  and  Taughinw  over  my  disappoint¬ 
ment,  even  then  I  felt  convinced  that 
the  hour  would  come  when  I  should 
hold  him  by  the  throat  and  make  him 
beg  his  miserable  life  at  my  hands  1 
Now,  when  I  know  that  his  treatment 
of  her  h.'is  been  worse  even  than  his 
treatment  of  me,  he  will  need  to  beg 
hard  indeed  for  mercy  if  I  once  come 
across  his  path  !  Calverley,  eh  ?  ”  he 
continued,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  and 
in  a  softer  voice,  “  the  husband  of  the 
lady  who  has  ^opted  the  child  is  a 
partner  in  Calverley’s  house,  Tatlow 
said.  That  is  the  house  fur  which  Tom 
Durham  has  gone  out  as  agent.  How 
strangely  things  come  about  1  For 
surely  Mrs.  Calverley,  doubtless  the 
wife  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm, 
is  the  mother  of  my  old  friend  Martin 
Gurwood  ?  What  two  totally  different 
men  I  Without  doubt  unacqmiinted 
with  each  other,  and  yet  with  this  cu¬ 
rious  link  of  association  in  my  mind. 
Her  child  I  Emily’s  child  within  a 
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couple  of  hours’  ride  I  I  could  easily 
find  some  excuse  to  introduce  myself  to 
this  Mrs.  Claxton,  and  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  girl :  she  is  Emily’s  flesh  and 
blood,  and  most  probably  would  be  like 
her!  I  have  half  a  mind  to —  No, 
I  am  not  well  enough  for  any  extra  ex¬ 
citement  or  exertion,  and  the  child, 
Tatlow  says,  is  happy  and  well  cared 
for ;  I  can  see  her  on  my  return ;  I  can 
then  manage  the  introduction  in  a  more 
proper  and  foi-mal  manner ;  I  can  hunt 
up  Martin  Gurwood,  and  through  him 
and  his  mother  I  can  obtain  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  partner  in  Calverhy’s 
house,  and  must  trust  to  my  own  powers 
of  making  myself  agreeable  to  continue 
the  acquaintance  on  a  footing  of  inti¬ 
macy,  which  will  give  me  constant  op¬ 
portunities  of  seeing  Emily’s  child. 
Now,  there  is  more  than  ever  necessity 
to  get  out  of  this  at  once  I  All  clear 
now,  except  these  two  packets ;  one, 
Tom  Durham’s  memorandum,  which 
must  be  kept  anyhow  ;  so  in  it  goes  into 
the  safe.  The  other,  the  instructions 
for  Tatlow,  that  can  be  destroyed; 
no,  there  is  no  harm  in  keeping  that  for 
a  little,  one  never  knows  now  things 
may  turn  out  —  in  it  goes  too.”  And 
as  he  spoke,  he  placed  the  two  packets 
in  the  drawer,  closed  and  locked  the 
safe.  “  Collins  I  ”  he  called  ;  and  the 
confidential  clerk  appeared.  “You 
have  all  that  ytXi  want,  —  the  checks, 
the  duplicate  key  of  the  safe,  the  pass¬ 
book  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Collins ;  “  every  thing 
except  your  address.” 

“  liy  Jove  1  ”  said  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham,  “  I  had  forgotten  that ;  even  now 
1  am  undecided.  Tossing  shall  do  it. 
Heads  the  Drumnovara  snipe-bog,  tails 
the  Tresco  pilot-boat.  Tails  it  is !  the 
pilot-boat  has  won.  So,  Collins,  my  ad¬ 
dress  —  never  to  be  used  except  in  most 
uroent  necessity  —  is,  ‘  P.O.,  Tresco, 
Scilly,’  left  till  called  fpr.  Now  you 
have  my  traps  in  the  outer  office ;  tell 
them  to  put  them  on  a  hansom  cab,  and 
you  will  see  no  more  of  me  for  six 
Weeks.” 

As  the  four-fifty  “  galloper  ”  for  Ex¬ 
eter  glided  out  of  the  Paddington  star 
tion,  ilumphrey  Statham  was  seated  in 
it,  leisurely  cutting  the  leaves  of  the 
evening  pamer  which  he  had  just  pur¬ 
chased.  The  first  paragraph  which 
met  his  eye  ran  as  follows :  — 

(reuter’s  telegram.) 

GIHKAI.TAR. 

The  cirotain  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company’s  steamship  “Mas- 
silia,”  just  arrived  here,  announces  the 
supposed  death,  by  drowning,  of  a  pas¬ 
senger  named  Durham,  agent  to  Messrs. 
Calverley  &  Co.,  of  Mincing  Lane, 
who  was  proceeding  to  Ceylon.  The 
unfortunate  gentleman  retired  to  rest  on 
tlie  first  night  of  the  vessel’s  sailing 
Irom  Southampton ;  and,  as  he  was  never 
seen  afterwards,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
must  have  fallen  overboard  during  the 
night,  when  the  “Massilia”  was  at 
anchor  off  Hurst  Castle. 
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A  TOUR  IN  NORTH-EAST  ANATOLIA. 

BY  W.  O.  PALGRAVE. 

While  many  more  distant,  thouj^h  certainly  not  more 
interesting  regions,  are  made  the  subjects  of  frequent  and 
painstaking  exploration,  the  e.astern  half  of  Asia  Minor  has, 
(O  far  as  details  are  concerned,  remained  a  comp.aratively 
virgin  country  to  European  research.  The  western  and 
gouthern  coasts  of  the  Anatolian  peninsula,  the  Troad,  the 
Seven  Cities,  and  what  adjoins  them,  have,  indeed,  met 
with  better  favor ;  but  the  great  valley  of  tlie  Halys,  the 
Pontic  territory,  and  the  highlands  where  the  Euphrates 
has  birth,  and  through  which  it  runs  its  early  course,  are 
seldom  visited,  and  more  seldom  studied.  Blanks  in  Kie- 
pert’s  own  maps  bear  witness  to  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  even  the  geographical  outlines;  while  the  archmological, 
naturalistic,  and  ethnical  treasures  of  these  lands  may  be 
said  to  be  yet  almost  untouched  in  their  varied  richness. 
Still,  in  each  and  all  of  these  respects,  few  countries  would 
better  repay  the  labors  of  the  traveller;  and  the  slight 
difficulties  of  the  road  are  such  as  ought  to  stimulate  the 
anlor  of  the  traveller,  not  to  extinguish  it. 

Merely  as  specimens  of  what  may  here  be  looked  for,  not 
as  by  any  means  exhaustive  notices,  I  purpose  in  this  paper 
briefly  recapitulating  some  observations  made  by  myself, 
during  part  of  a  long  tour  on  duty  in  the  interior  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  The  subjects  thus  brought  forward  are  primarily 
geological  in  their  character ;  but,  while  I  attempt  to  illus¬ 
trate  them,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  on  other  topics 
connected  with  them,  and  of  more  varied  interest. 

The  two  principal  points,  however,  to  which  my  atten¬ 
tion,  casualty  attracted  at  first,  was  afterwards  more 
seriously  "iven,  arc,  firstly,  the  vestiges  of  the  so-called 
glacial  period  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  secondly,  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  remote  date  displayed  within  this 
same  region.  Both  may,  I  trust,  be  at  some  future  perioil 
more  thoroughly  examined  and  described  by  observers 
more  competent  than  myself  to  the  tisk. 

The  starting-point  of  my  route  was  the  port  of  Trebizond, 
on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  direction  which  I  took  lay  south 
bv  east  for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  to  the  town 
of  Erzinghian  on  the  Upper  Euphrates ;  after  that,  I  turned 
west  by  north  for  about  eighty  miles  more,  to  the  minin?, 
or  rather  the  mineral,  district  of  Kara^Hisar.  Thence  I 
travelled  much  farther  before  my  return  to  Trebizond ;  but 
it  was  in  the  portion  of  the  tour  just  specified  that  1  found 
the  most  notable  traces  of  either  action,  glacial  and  vol¬ 
canic. 

To  begin  with  the  former.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
fairly  anticipated,  that,  during  the  epoch  when  the  polar 
ice-c.ap  and  its  outlying  glaciers  extended  so  far  as  we  know 
thjy  then  did,  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America,  they 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  affect,  in  some  measure,  the 
monntain-ch.ains  and  elevated  pl.ate.aus  of  Asia  Minor,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  its  northern  side.  However,  I  must  confess 
that  no  idea  of  looking  for  them  had  ever  previously  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  till  they  obtruded  themselves  in  unmistakable 
evidence  on  my  observation. 

It  is,  then,  the  1st  of  July,  1870;  and  we  have  set  out 
from  Trebizond,  a  small  band  of  five  horsemen  :  namely,  a 
Turkish  “  zabteey.ah,”  or  mounted  pioliceman,  a  Circassian 
servant,  a  negro  groom,  a  Turkoman  guide,  and  myself. 
But  as  the  very  groundless  apprehension  of  personal  danger 
sets  sometimes  as  a  deterrent  from  Anatolian  travelling,  I 
may  as  well  state,  for  the  better  reassurance  of  timid  minds, 
that  the  mounted  guard  just  mentioned  was  mainly,  or  in¬ 
deed,  wholly,  for  honor’s  sake,  and  for  convenience  of  ser- 
riw  by  the  roail-side;  not  to  protect  against  possible 
brigands  or  fanatics.  Both  of  these  are,  indeed,  scarce 
^cles  in  Eastern  Turkey,  though  a  few  are  occasionally 
imported  into  its  western  districts  from  the  happy  soil  of 
neighboring  Greece,  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
•uch  products.  Only,  as  everybo<ly  hereabouts  is  armed, 
we  are  so  too ;  at  least,  my  servants  are  ;  for  to  them  I  gen- 
nlly  commit  my  pistols  ^1  wanted  for  actual  use. 


Of  bag  and  baggage  neither  master  nor  men  have  more 
than  what  the  horses  we  are  mounted  on  can  comfortably 
carry  besides  ourselves;  since  Turkish  hospitality,  no  vain 
name,  will  amply  provide  us  with  food,  bedding,  and  every 
similar  requisite,  as  we  go  along. 

Leaving  the  town,  we  skirt  the  sea-shore  a  little  way,  and 
soon  arrive  at  the  opening  of  the  valley  by  which  the  great 
caravan-road  passes  to  the  interior,  and  even  on  to  Persia, 
if  you  choose  to  travel  so  far.  Down  this  valley  flows  the 
Pyxartes  of  classic  times,  now  known  as  Ueyermend-Derth, 
or  the  “  stream  of  mills,”  from  the  numerous  constructions 
of  that  kind  along  its  banks.  It  is  easily  fordable  for  ten 
months  of  the  year,  even  at  its  deepest  points ;  and  carries 
down  to  the  Black  Sea  just  enough  of  mud  and  small  peb¬ 
bles  to  form  a  low  bar  at  its  mouth,  nothing  more. 

It  was  not  always  thus  with  the  Pyxartes.  For  as  we  go 
inland  up  the  highway,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  present  beach,  we  find  that  the  valley  is 
crossed  in  two-thirds  of  its  width  by  an  enormous  bar,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  total  height,  consisting  of  loose  stones, 
all  smooth,  and  mostly  oval  in  shape ;  some  of  very  consid¬ 
erable  size.  E.xamining  these  stones,  I  notice  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  neighboring  rocks,  which  are  wholly  vol¬ 
canic  in  character,  but  to  the  Jurassic  and  Plutonic  forma¬ 
tions  of  the  mountain-chain  farther  south,  where  the  river 
has  its  origin.  But,  from  their  dimensions  and  quantity,  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  brought  hither  by  a 
volume  of  water  ten  or  twenty  times  greater  than  that 
which  the  Pyxartes,  even  in  its  spring-floods,  can  now 
supply. 

Whence,  then,  was  such  a  water-supply  derived  ?  Not 
from  a  wider  extent  of  hill-drainage;  for  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  mountain-range  behind  have  undergone  no 
appreciable  change  within  a  period  so  comparatively  recent 
as  that  implied  by  this  stone  heap.  Nor  from  more  abund¬ 
ant  forests ;  for  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  still  everywhere 
clothed,  as  of  old,  by  dense  woods,  the  ornament  of  the 
.  scenery,  and  the  bane  of  the  climate.  Remains,  that  the 
only  possible  ori''in  of  so  mighty  a  stream  must  have  been 
from  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow  far  exceetling  that  which  is 
now  deposited  during  the  winter  months  on  the  peaks ;  and 
it  was  the  periodical  melting  of  this  mass  that  m  ist  have 
niven  the  stream  the  torrential  character,  to  which  these 
Cuge  stones  rolled  and  heajied  up  before  us  bear  evidence. 

A  further  proof  of  this  is  affordeil  by  the  erosions  caiTicd 
many  feet  high  in  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  the 
breadth  of  which  is  now  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
scanty  stream  that  meanders  down  its  centre.  Lastly,  we 
may  remark  that,  during  the  interval  elapsed  from  the  gl.a- 
cial  period  to  our  own,  the  coast  itself  must  have  been  ele¬ 
vated  some  eight  or  ten  feet;  that  being  the  height  by 
which  the  base  of  what  was  once  the  river-bar  exceeds  the 
actual  level  of  the  sea-shore. 

The  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next  are  employed  by  ns 
in  winding  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Kolat-Uagh,  as  the 
coast  range,  which  might  not  improperly  be  denominated 
the  Anti-Caucasus,  is  here  called.  Gradually  we  rise  above 
the  zone  of  the  golden  Azalea  Pontica,  the  beauty  and  lux¬ 
uriance  of  which,  in  this,  its  very  home,  can  hardly  be 
described ;  at  one  thousand  feet  of  elevation  it  begins  to 
give  place  to  the  rhododendron,  which  attains  its  jierfec- 
tion  in  these  latitudes  somewhat  short  of  two  thousand  feet. 
The  trees  of  the  lower  coast,  walnut,  plane,  alder,  and 
maple,  yield  in  their  turn  as  we  advance  to  oak,  beech,  and 
ash,  with  a  few  pines;  then,  at  four  thousand  feet,  the 
beech  reigns  almost  alone ;  it  is  succeeded  by  fir,  this  last 
attaining  a  range  of  six  thousand  feet,  or  near  it.  Then 
the  wood  ceases  altogether,  and  up  we  go  by  rapid  slopes 
clothed  with  short  grass,  and  by  stony  ledges,  where  no 
animal  but  a  goat  or  a  Turkish  horse  could  find  secure 
f Kiting;  till,  at  about  eight  thousand  feet,  even  the  grass 
begins  to  fail  us,  and  our  scramble  leads  across  the  surface 
pebbles  of  the  weather-decomposed  rock.  At  this  height 
patches  of  snow,  too,  appear  in  sheltered  spots,  even  on  this 
2d  of  July ;  but  before  the  month  is  over  ail  these  will  have 
melted  away. 

We  are  now  among  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the  chain. 
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From  a  distance  a£  six  or  seren  miles  from  the  coast  in¬ 
wards,  the  strata  are  Jurassic,  with  one  grand  exception, 
which  I  will  specify  farther  on;  granite,  bowerer,  occa- 
sionalfy  crops  through  the  higher  l^ges,  where  snow  covers 
all  from  November  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  but  wholly 
disappears  before  the  middle  of  August  at  latest.  But  the 
rounded,  dome-like  tops  and  smoothed-off  slopes  above, 
ending  often  in  abrupt  precipices  and  shattered  rocks  half¬ 
way  down,  give  evidence  that  a  far  greater  quantity  of  snow 
WHS  once  heaped  up  here ;  and  display  the  proportionste 
effects  of  the  annual  thaws  of  that  period.  Of  moraines, 
however,  there  are  no  distinct  traces  on  this  steep  northern 
side ;  and,  partly  from  the  imme<liate  proximity  of  the  sea, 
partly  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  crowning  mountain- 
ridge  itself,  it  is  probable  that  no  permanent  glaciers  of  any 
great  extent  ever  existed  here  :  we  shall  find  their  vestiges 
farther  inland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  arrive  at  the  crest 
itself  (rf  Kolat-Dagh,  a  knife-like  wall  of  rock.  Before  us 
rises,  in  semblance  of  the  topmost  tier  in  an  amphitheatre, 
a  lon^  snow-barrier,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 
dazzling  white  against  the  dark  violet  of  the  sky.  But  the 
snow  is  not  deep,  nor  does  it  last  long  enough  to  receive  the 
accessions  of  a  second  winter.  We  thread  it  by  a  narrow 
staircase  of  a  pass,  and  then  stand  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  glittering  wall :  here  my  aneroid  indicates  nine  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

The  view  from  this  point  surpasses  in  comprehensive 
grandeur  almost  any  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness 
elsewhere.  Beneath  us,  to  the  south,  lies  what  seems  a 
storm-tossed  ocean  of  rid^e  and  crag,  where  the  deep,  and, 
to  the  eye,  fathomless  rifts  are  filled  with  the  brightest 
green  of  rich  culUvation  or  virgin  forest ;  beyond  this 
broken  region  stretches  away,  fore-shortened  in  perspective, 
a  high,  undulating  plateau ;  and  this,  again,  is  bounded  by 
a  second  mountain-range,  equal  to,  or  exceeding  in  height, 
that  upon  which  we  ourselves  stand.  This  second  chain  is 
the  Kepan-Dagh,  the  water-shed  that  divides  the  streams 
flowing  northward  into  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  their  tributaries.  It  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
distant  from  us,  in  a  direct  line ;  yet  through  its  rounded 
g^ps  we  catch  glimpses  of  picturesque  and  jagged  summits 
still  farther  south ;  these  belong  to  the  volcanic  group  of 
Uarseem,  through  which  the  Euphrates  finds  its  tortuous 
way ;  the  loftiest  peaks  are  said  to  reach  eleven  thousand 
feet,  and,  at  this  time  of  year,  are  streaked  and  ribbed  with 
snow. 

To  the  right,  our  view  extends  over  a  chaos  of  ravine  and 
forest  fur  alwut  thirty  miles,  till  it  is  closed  in  by  the  wild, 
dark  masses  of  Giaour-Dagh,  and  Sheeran-Dagh  of  lawless 
fame ;  both  these  mountain  groi^  form  part  of  the  volcanic 
formation  of  the  Kara-IIisar,  or  Black-Gristle  district,  which 
we  are  soon  to  visit.  On  the  left  runs  the  glorious  Anti-Cau¬ 
casus  range,  wood,  precipice,  and  snow,  rising  higher  and 
higher,  to  an  altitude  of  twelve  thousand  feet  in  the  Shoo- 
hat  Mountains,  near  the  Russo-Caticasian  frontier.  Bihind 
us  the  horizon  is  lost  in  the  haze,  the  steam  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

Regretfully  we  descend  the  southern  slope,  and  plunge 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  labyrinth  of  rock  and  forest, 
with  green  sward-strips  between,  and  many  small  but  well- 
to-do  villages  nestling  here  and  there,  and  countless  water¬ 
courses,  full  and  sparkling,  all  making  their  way  fur  the 
Kharslioot  valley,  and  so  descending  through  a  great  gap 
westwards  in  the  Kolat-Dagh  itsellj  to  the  Black  Sea,  near 
Terabolous,  or  Tripoli.  Ilere,  too,  are  flowers  of  every 
shape  and  hue,  birds  of  every  note  and  feather ;  with  a 
superabundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  liie  that  might 
well  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  naturalist  or  a  botanist,  did  such 
ever  visit  these  lands. 

We  now  turn  south-west,  and,  about  sunset,  enter  the 
Kharshout  valley,  —  the  mmeral  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
these  regions,  —  at  a  height  of  three  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  rich  but  now  unworked 
silver-mines  of  Gumesh-Khanch.  Next  day  (July  4)  we 
ascended  the  valley,  passing  through  miles  of  orchard  and 
garden,  till,  where  tne  barometer  indicates  five  thousand 
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two 'hundred  feet,  we  (quitted  the  Kharshoot,  and  turned 
ofl'  to  the  right,  up  a  wild  goree,  styled  Ketcheh-Dereh,  or 
“  goats’  ravine,”  from  the  wild  goats  that  abound  here, 
going  to  the  great  plateau  of  Kelkeet,  and  serving  as  high¬ 
road,  or  rather  path,  to  Erzinghian. 

The  rock  on  either  side  of  Ketcheh-Derhh,  is  limestone, 
worn  by  rain  and  weather  into  the  most  fanciful  shapes, 
that  mimic  battlemented  walls  and  towered  castles,  till  close 
attention  is  needed  to  detect  that  all  these  appearances  are 
the  work,  not  of  art,  but  nature.  However,  our  notice  is 
soon  attracted  by  an  object  of  greater  interest  before  us. 

For  here,  at  the  height  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  ieet, 
where  the  gorge  widens  out  and  spreads  fanlike  up  into  the 
plateau,  whence  it  takes  its  origin,  we  come  upon  a  large 
moraine,  composed  of  tumhled  blocks,  irregular  in  their 
shape  and  size.  The  height  of  the  moraine  itself  is,  where 
greatest,  about  twenty-five  feet;  its  abrupt  termination 
comes  down  close  upon  the  road  itself :  the  materials  are 
of  the  limestone  around.  We  skirted  it  lor  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  going  rapidly  upwards,  till,  at  the  height  of  about 
six  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  the  stone  ridge  forks  off  into 
two  smaller  ones,  hoth  of  which  lose  themselves  among 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  on  our  right. 

We  continue  our  journey ;  and  having  at  last  surmounted 
the  long  but  gradual  ascent  known  as  Yelish-Dagh,  we  enter 
on  the  Kelkeet  table-land  itself:  its  elevation  here  is  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet.  Before  us  opens  out  a  scene 
of  a  character  totally  difl'erent  from  what  we  have  left 
behind.  It  is  a  wide,  undulating  ground,  beneath  limestone, 
and  above  thinly  covered  with  grass ;  it  presents  several 
hill-like  eminences,  some  of  which  rise  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  ieet  higher  than  the  general  surface,  but  all  worn  and 
rounded  off  into  the  ibrm  called  by  the  French  ‘*moutnn- 
nie”  after  the  manner  peculiar  to  rocks  that  have  been  long 
covered  by  glacier.  Everywhere  by  the  roadside  1  observe 
detached  blocks  of  stone,  some  very  large,  others  small, 
scattered  as  by  chance,  and  many  of  them  scored  with  the 
unmistakable  grooves  and  notches  of  ice  action :  indeed, 
such  abound  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plateau 
wherever  it  is  crossed. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  route  across  the  table-land  we 
enter  a  wide  depression,  having  on  its  left  a  lofty,  mounded 
ridge,  called  the  Godilah  Tash ;  and  here  I  notice  a  second 
moraine,  smaller  than  the  first  one,  descending  into  the  hol¬ 
low  from  the  mountain  at  its  side.  Its  total  length  seemed 
to  me  not  to  exceed  the  sixth  of  a  mile. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Asiatic  climate,  snow  lies  here 
for  five  months  out  of  the  twelve  :  even  in  summer  the  air 
is  cold  and  the  cultivation  scanty.  Judging  from  the  traces 
left,  I  should  think  that  during  the  glacial  period,  the  limit 
of  perpetual  congelation  must  have  been  between  five 
thousand  and  six  uiousand  feet,  while  some  of  the  glaciers 
probably  stretched  downwards  to  a  much  lower  level,  llie 
table-land  is  backed  throughout  by  the  centr.il  Anatolian 
water-shed,  and  its  streams  all  find  their  way  northward 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

Our  road  traverses  this  region  diagonally  between  south 
and  west,  till,  on  the  third  day,  the  sixth  after  leaving 
Trebizond,  we  enter  the  mountainous  region  that  lies 
behind  and  terminates  the  table-land.  It  bears  various 
names :  here,  where  we  now  have  to  cross  it,  they  call  it 
Kesheesli-Dagh ;  eastward  it  is  Kepan-Dagh;  further  east 
yet,  Kop-Da^;  and  so  on,  acconling  to  the  usage  of  tlie 
Turks,  who,  unlike  the  Arabs,  seem  incapable  of  generaliz¬ 
ing  one  entire  mountain-chain  by  a  common  name.  The 
height  of  the  pass  itself  is  only  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dr^  feet ;  but  some  neighboring  summits  attain  two  thou¬ 
sand  more.  Though  it  lies  a  full  degree  more  to  the  south 
than  the  Kolat  range,  its  inland  position,  as  well  as  its 
greater  breadth,  enables  it  to  retain  more  snow,  and  tor  a 
longer  time;  but  not  enough  to  accumulate  from  year  to 
year.  Here  the  formation  changes,  becoming  mixed  with 
gneiss,  hornblende,  and  quartz;  the  outer  lines  of  the 
mountain  are  rounded  and  smoothed  away ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  loftier  tahle-land  than  the  rest. 

However,  on  the  southern  side  the  descent  is  rapid, 
indeed  precipitous.  Far  below  there  spreads  a  long  and 
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wide  plain,  through  which  the  Euphrates,  scarcely  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth  at  this  part  of  its  course, 
wanders  along  from  east  to  west.  Opposite  to  us,  across 
the  valley,  rises  the  Darseem  Mountains,  abrupt  and  lofty ; 
they  belong  to  the  central  and  semiactive  volcanic  belt 
that  traverses  Asia  Minor  in  its  whole  length,  and  part  of 
Persia  too,  from  Smyrna  to  Demavend. 

But  as  I  stand  on  the  crest  of  Kesheesh-Dagh,  I  notice 
that  the  lovely  valley  beneath,  with  its  villages,  gardens, 
apricot-groves,  and  rich  cultivation,  is  by  far  too  wide  for 
the  Euphrates  of  our  time,  —  a  shallow  and  slender  stream, 
inadequate  to  its  former  bed.  I  remark,  too,  the  gigantic 
lifts  down  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  great 
piled-up  masses  of  loose  fragments  abutting  abruptly  on 
the  plain,  —  all  appearances  indicative  of  snow  and  thaw 
in  proportions  now  unknown  to  these  heights,  and  which 
cannot  be  explained  or  accounted  for  in  the  modern 
climatic  conditions  of  the  land. 

Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  connected  with  the 
glacial  period,  as  observed  by  myself  during  my  journey  of 
1870  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  But  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  they  are,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  repeated  all  along 
the  entire  zone  of  table-land,  from  longitude  36°  to  42°, 
and  possibly  farther.  When,  after  a  week’s  stay  at 
Erzinghian,  I  left  it  to  travel  north-westward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Kara-Ilisar,  thus  recrossing  the  Kelkeet  plateau  on 
another  line,  I  met  with  a  similar  class  of  appearances, 
scratched  stones,  and  the  vestiges  of  moraines.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Che^akh  Pass,  that  leads  out  of 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Erzinghian  valley,  going  up 
to  a  height  of  eight  thousand  one  nundred  feet,  the  road 
skirts  a  huge  stone  drift.  Its  lower  extremity  comes  down 
to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  feet.  I  tracked  its  con¬ 
tinuation  for  about  one  thousand  feet  higher  up,  and  then 
lost  it  among  the  slopes. 

Of  the  antiquities  contained  in  Erzinghian  itself,  and  the 
monuments  left  there  by  the  Seljook  and  the  Ak-Koioonlee 
dynasties,  I  must  not  here  attempt  description ;  the  subject 
would  lead  me  too  far.  I  can  only  give  a  passing  word  of 
notice  to  a  bold  and  well-execut^  bas-relief  representin<r 
a  dragon  writhing  under  the  claw  of  a  lion,  whicn  I  founS 
on  the  wall  of  a  stone  vault  beneath  the  citadel.  The 
building,  a  fortified  quadrilateral,  belongs  to  the  Tatar  or 
Turanian  kingdom  of  the  Koioonlees,  but  shows  now 
neither  date  nor  inscription.  A  more  frequent  emblem 
hereabouts  is  that  of  the  Iamb,  —  Ak-Koioon  means,  as  all 
know,  “  white  sheep ;  ”  and  two  colossal  stone  images  of 
this  animal  have  been  lately  dug  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  citadel,  and  have  been  placed,  by  way  of  ornament, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance. 

Curious,  too,  are  the  so-called  “  Kizil-bash,”  or  “  Red¬ 
head  ”  settlements  near  Erzinghian.  My  learned  colleag'iie. 
Hr.  Taylor  of  Erzeroom,  has  closely  studied  and  given 
much  information  regarding  these  sectarians ;  they  are 
apparently  of  Tatar  origin,  probably  Ghiiz  or  Oghuz, 
who  have  remtiined  here  since  their  victorious  forays  of 
A.D.  1100  circ. :  in  the  midst  of  Ottoman  rule,  they  have 
maintained  a  certain  independence  of  self-government,  and 
a  quasi-paganism  of  creed.  I  visited  one  of  their  villages 
in  the  Cherdakh  gorge,  and  was  much  interested  by  the 
cemetery ;  where,  carved  in  low  bas-relief  on  the  tombs,  I 
found  the  rude  resemblances  of  plates,  water-jugs,  loaves, 
coffee-pots,  knives,  ploughs,  swords,  guns,  in  a  won!,  of 
all  articles  most  in  use  during  life,  and  of  which  some  kind 
of  continuance  was  thus  apparently  suggested  after  death. 

Another  point  of  interest,  that  which,  indeed,  occasioned 
my  visit  to  Erzinghian,  was  the  presence  of  the  head-quar- 
tcri  of  the  AnatoUan  army-corps,  since  transferred  to  Erze¬ 
room.  About  five  thousand  men,  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and 
pioneer,  were  gathered  together  in  the  great  barracks 
oew^d  by  Derveesh  Pasha  outside  the  town ;  and  the 
|ihUgingne8s  of  the  officers  in  command  threw  open  to  my 
'"•pection  every  detail  of  quarters,  baths,  hospital,  work- 
ihops,  magazines,  and  stores.  I  could  say  much  on  the 
excellent  discipline  observed  in  this  corps ;  on  the  mutual 
confidence  existing  between  officers  and  men  ;  on  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  camp,  and  such-like  topics ;  tut  the  charac 


ter  of  this  description,  geographical  or  geological  in  the 
main,  forbids  me  so  wide  a  divergence. 

But  here  I  pause  a  moment,  to  regret  that  those  whom 
professional  study  and  scientific  training  have  rendered 
capable  of  accurate  investigation,  should  not  have  yet  been 
drawn  towards  these  districts.  An  exoteric,  —  laic  is,  I 
believe,  the  term  now  preferred,  —  like  myself,  may  notice 
here  and  there  prominent  phenomena  and  isolated  facts; 
but  such  a  one  cannot  trace  their  connection,  appreciate 
their  value,  or  explain  their  mutual  bearing  in  the  way 
that  could  be  done  by  another  who  has  made  these  things 
the  study  of  his  life. 

I  resume  my  route,  now  north-west  by  west.  It  leads  up 
the  Cherdakh  Pass,  across  the  undulating  highlands  of 
Koshak-Dagh,  where  the  aneroid  indicates  an  elevation  of 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  feet,  and  thus  onwards,  till  on 
the  third  day  we  begin  descending  from  the  plateau,  and  by 
the  morning  of  the  fourth,  enter  the  long  valley  that  runs 
behind  the  coast  range,  parallel  to  it  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  Here  flows,  from  east  to  west,  the  Kelkeet- 
Soo,  or  “  Kelkeet  River,”  so  called  from  the  plateau  whence 
it  has  origin,  once  the  Lycus,  till,  ultimately,  it  joins  the 
Yeshil-Irmak,  or  “  Green  River,”  the  Iris  of  the  Greeks, 
and  with  it  falls  into  the  sea  east  of  Samsoon.  The  height 
of  the  channel  here  is  exactly  three  thousand  feet.  We 
cross  it ;  and  a  rapid  climb  of  two  thousand  feet  on  the 
northern  side  brings  us  up  to  Kara-Hisar,  where  it  stands 
on  the  inner  slope  of  the  coast-chain,  here  staled  Chal- 
Dagh.  It  is  the  same  mountain  series  as  the  Kolat-Dagh, 
which  we  had  surmounted  seventeen  days  before  in  an 
opposite  direction,  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  away  to 
the  east. 

As  now  we  traverse  the  great  shelf,  on  the  farther  or 
northern  side  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Kara-Hisar,  I 
observe  that  the  entire  soil  beneath  our  horses’  feet  is  a 
pavement  of  lava  and  tuff,  black  and  gray ;  while  to  right, 
left,  and  in  front  of  us,  rise  great  bla»  abrupt  masses,  also 
lava,  and  reaching  to  several  hundred  feet  in  height. 
These,  when  we  advanee,  group  themselves  into  an  enor¬ 
mous  Oval  of  nearly  four  miles  in  total  length  by  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  interrupted,  however,  by  wide  gaps ;  and 
wanting  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  circumference  on  the 
southern  side,  where  the  enroaching  torrent  of  Shahr-Soo, 
crossing  the  oval  on  its  way  to  the  Kelkeet  River,  has  seem¬ 
ingly  undermined  and  swept  it  away.  However,  the 
general  outline  of  this  monster  crater  is  still  easily  distin¬ 
guishable,  as  are  also  the  lava  streams  that  have  issued 
from  it.  One  of  these  may  be  tracked  for  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  miles  down  to  the  Kelkeet  valley,  where  its 
vertical  section  shows  a  thickness  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet 

Ncstleil  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  rugged  fragments  of 
the  crater-rim  lies  the  little  town  of  Kara-Hisar ;  and  six 
hundred  feet  above,  atop  of  the  almost  perpendicular  lava- 
crag,  stands  the  “  Blacx  Castle,”  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  castle  itself  is  built  of  the  same  black  and 
porous  lava.  I  clambered  up  the  steps  roughly  hewn  in 
the  cliff,  and  over  the  main  entrance  of  the  fort  found 
carved  the  double-headed  ea^Ie  of  the  Seliook  dynasty, 
but  no  inscription  or  date.  It  is  not  generally  known,  yet 
it  appears  to  be  certain,  that  it  was  from  the  Seljook  em¬ 
blem  that  the  later  Byzantines,  and  after  them  others, 
borrowed  the  fancied  bicipital  bird  of  empire.  The 
greater  part  of  the  castle  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  hut  the 
octagon  tower,  which  served  for  a  lookout,  with  the  vaulted 
keep  below  it,  is  still  nearly  fierfect,  and  its  crowning  lan¬ 
tern  of  pointed  arches  is  bjf  no  means  devoid  of  grace. 
With  some  difficulty,  for  half  the  steps  are  broken  away, 
I  climbed  to  the  summit ;  the  reaaer  may,  if  he  likes, 
accompany  me,  and  join  me  in  studying  the  view  around 
with  less  inconvenience  to  himself. 

We  are  here  in  the  centre  of  volcanic  action,  long  since 
extinct  and  spent ;  below  us  on  every  side  is  a  congealed 
pool  of  black  lava,  ribbed,  furrowed,  and  heaped  up  like 
waves  of  a  storm.  But  hevond  this  immediate  radius  the 
mountain  strata  are  wholly  metamorphic,  shale,  gneiss, 
slate,  and  the  like ;  every  part  has  clearly  been  penetrated 
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once  by  intense  heat.  About  eight  miles  to  the  west  rises 
the  small,  dark  volcanic  cone  of  Tekman  Tepe ;  and  far 
away,  but  in  the  same  line,  peers  the  strange  isolated  peak 
called  the  Udiz-Dagh,  or  “  Star  Mountain,”  volcanic  also, 
as  the  lava  and  pumice  round  it — 1  visited  it  two  years 
before  —  amply  testify. 

l\'hjre  we  now  are  is  part  of  the  old  volcanic  line  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  sea  near  the  northern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  longitude  35®  to  42°  nearly.  The  period  of  its 
activity  must  have  been  very  remote,  and  antecedent  to  the 
glacial,  for  the  numerous  craters,  lava-dykes,  basalt  masses, 
and  other  evidences  of  its  energy  that  yet  remain,  have  un¬ 
dergone  considerable  modifications  from  torrents,  rains,  ice, 
frost,  and  snow.  Some  vestiges,  however,  of  its  original 
energy  yet  remain  in  the  numerous  hot-springs  that  stud 
this  entire  region.  One  of  these  rises  at  scarce  ten  miles 
from  Kara-Uisar ;  three  others  1  have  m^'self  visited  when 
journeying  west  of  this  point  down  the  Kelkeet-Soo  valley ; 
two  more  I  came  on  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it;  be¬ 
sides  many  otlicrs  known  to  the  natives.  Public  batlis 
have  been  erected  over  many,  and  all  are  called  “  Ilijeh,” 
or  “  healing.”  They  contain  some  iron,  like  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  near  Kara-Ilisar ;  others  lime.  Besides  these, 
several  springs  of  the  ordinary  temperature  bubble  up  with 
c.irhonic  gas ;  of  such  is  one  at  about  six  miles’  distance 
from  Trehizond ;  while  another,  near  the  “  Star  Mountain,” 
gushes  up  with  such  violence  as  to  form  a  kind  of  perma¬ 
nent  geyser,  about  four  feet  in  height.  But  earthquake 
shocks  are  rare  in  this  region ;  and,  when  they  do  occur, 
feeble. 

Here  I  may  appropriately  mention  two  formations,  noted 
by  myself  in  the  course  of  this  very  journey,  and  both 
volcanic. 

The  first  is  indeed  situated  close  to  Trebizoud,  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  route  ;  but  I  did  not  give  it  then  place 
ill  my  narrative,  lest  I  should  too  much  interrupt  the  series 
of  remarks  relative  to  the  glacial  period.  It  is  a  huge  dyke 
of  columnar  basalt,  interposed  between  the  Juraine  strata 
at  an  average  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  tlie  coast 
behind  Trehizond.  The  Deyermend  valley  cuts  right 
through  it,  and  exposes  a  section  of  several  Hundred  ^et 
ill  height ;  the  pillars  are  vertical,  angular,  and  extremely 
regular.  This  dyke  I  subseipiently  followed  for  about 
seven  miles,  reaching  to  the  south-east ;  everywhere  it  is  of 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  character ;  the  color  is  greenish- 
b.’own. 

The  second  formation,  belonging  to  the  same  category,  is 
that  of  Cape  Yoros,  such  bein"  the  modern  proimuciation  of 
the  Greek  “  Ilieros,”  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  to  the  west  of 
Trehizond,  between  that  port  and  Tri|)oli.  A  month  and 
a  half  after  my  visit  to  Kara-Hlsar,  I  returned  by  this  dan¬ 
gerous  and  almost  untioddcn  cliiT-track,  where  for  miles 
together  the  only  way  leads  along  a  ledge  in  the  face  of 
tlie  crag,  not  three  feet  wide,  and  from  which  a  single  slip 
would  be  certain  death.  Thus  I  obtained  a  long-ilesired 
opportunity  for  studying  this  extraordinary  promontory. 
A  gigantic  fan  of  basaltic  columns,  which  seem  to  r.uliate 
from  some  hidden  centre  deep  below,  spreads  out  tier  be¬ 
yond  tier,  in  concentric  circles ;  one  part  of  the  arc  abuts 
against  the  cliif  itself ;  half  of  it  fronts  the  sea,  and  forms 
the  cape.  Its  color  is  like  that  before  described,  greenish- 
gray  ;  and  everv  rib  is,  to  the  eye,  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  other.  Scrambling  alono  the  rock,  I  appniached  it 
as  near  and  sketched  it  as  wml  as  I  could,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  my  motley  escort,  who  were  anxious  to  get 
clear  without  delay  of  so  break -neck  a  spot.  This  b.isaitic 
mass  is,  I  think,  nothing  else  than  the  westerly  extremity 
of  the  dyke  alrealy  mentioned. 

But  now  let  us  re-Jescend  the  watch-tower  of  Kara-Hisar, 
and  before  we  leave  the  castle,  take  a  look  at  the  curious 
fragments  of  old  armor  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  keep. 
Some  of  them  arc  half  melted :  this  condition,  as  well  as  the 
deep  rifts  all  down  the  walls,  are  ascribed  by  the  natives 
hereabouts  to  the  effects  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  that,  say 
they,  struck  the  building  several  years  ago. 

North  of  Kara-IIisar,  at  about  thirteen  miles  distant,  in 
the  rise  of  the  mountain-chain,  here  called  the  Kara-Gul 


and  over  which  passes  the  direct  roail  to  Chcrasond  and 
the  Black  Sea  coast,  are  the  mines  of  Tamzerah,  famous  for 
their  yield  of  silver  and  leail.  Thither  next  I  go,  travers¬ 
ing  for  four  or  five  miles  the  black  lava  overflow,  till  it 
ceases  almost  abruptly ;  and  the  road  is  gradually  upward 
by  a  rugged  ravine  through  the  mctamorphic  strata  which 
succeed  to  the  volcano.  In  this  region  are  four  alum-iilts, 
styled  mines,  and  worked  with  small  profit  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  mineral  is  abundant,  and  the 'process 
of  refining  inexpensive;  but  the  workmen  employed  are 
mostly  “  Greeks,”  and,  of  course,  dishonest ;  while  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  superintending  officials  favors  the  diversion  of 
the  gain. 

We  tlien  foni  the  ferruginous  stream  flowing  down  yet 
warm  from  the  Ilijeh  before  mentioned ;  ride  for  a  hot  and 
weary  hour  up  the  arid  ravine,  till  the  Kargha-Dagh 
(or  “  Crow  Mountain  ”)  faces  in  the  front,  and  shows  us  the 
mine  we  are  come  to  visit. 

It  is  a  single  tunnel  or  shaft,  open  to  an  extent  of  about 
nine  hundred  feet  into  the  mountain,  and  sloping  down¬ 
wards  by  an  angle  of  nearly  ten  degrees.  I  will  here  give 
some  statistics  relative  to  the  mine  collected  by  myself,  and 
showing,  not  so  much  what  it  is,  in  the  most  rude  and 
imfieriect  fashion  that  the  labor  is  at  present  carried  on,  as 
what  it  might  be. 

Tlie  average  portion  of  metal  contained  in  the  ore  on  its 
first  extraction  is  fifty-five  per  cent  lead,  and  five  per  cent 
silver.  But  among  the  heaps  piled  below  the  shaft  I  found 
some  specimens  in  which  the  lead  was  as  much  as  eighty- 
two  per  cent.  The  monthly  produce  of  the  works  is  stated 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  silver,  and  forty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  lead;  much  of  the 
silver  is,  however,  lost,  owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
smelting  and  refining  processes.  The  number  of  the  calcin¬ 
ing  furnaces  was,  when  1  was  there,  twenty-six ;  besides, 
there  were  two  smelting  furnaces,  and  six  more  fur  the 
separation  of  the  silver  from  the  lead,  and  its  further 
cleansing.  Tliere  were  thus  thirty-four  in  all.  Tlie  total 
of  workmen  employed,  including  the  charcoal-burners,  is 
between  five  and  six  hundred. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  mine  belongs  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  from  wiiom  it  is  rented  by  two  partners,  the 
one  a  Greek,  the  other  an  Armenian.  I  made  acquaintance 
with  them ;  and  each,  when  in  private,  informed  me  that 
his  associate  was  a  peculating  rogue.  I  believed  them  both 
on  their  word,  and  still  do  so.  Besides  the  original  “  con¬ 
cession,”  for  which  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  had  to  pay 
handsomely,  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  Government 
with  an  annual  supply  oi  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds  of  silver,  representing  a  value  of  fourteen  hundred 
pounds.  On  the  lead  obtaineil  no  duty  is  taken. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  conducting  the  work  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of  fuel.  Wood  is  of  scanty  growth  throughout 
the  shaly  rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  and  it  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance ;  a  process  which,  in  a 
very  mountainous  country,  and  where  steep  horse-tracks  are 
the  only  means  of  communication,  involves  much  labor  and 
expense.  The  same  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  charcoal, 
here  absolutely  necessary  for  the  refining  furnaces.  Coal 
tliere  is  none ;  or,  better  said,  none  available  within  reach ; 
for  of  the  mineral  itself  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  plentiful 
supply  exists  under  tlie  plateau,  and  in  the  mountains  nut 
many  miles  to  the  south.  This  can  be  asserted  the  mure 
confidently,  because  pieces  of  fine  and  close-grained  anthra¬ 
cite  are  continually  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
therealiouts,  and  are  worked  into  mouthpieces  fur  piiies, 
cigarette-holders,  and  other  trinkets,  which  local  ignorance 
designates  by  the  name  of  “  black-amber.”  I  have  myf«elf  alM 
often  observed  a  coarser  kind  of  anthracite  lying  about  in 
the  valleys  and  among  the  torrent  beds. 

But  in  no  case  has  any  serious  search  after  coal  been 
yet  made ;  and  this  treasure,  like  many  otliers  in  Asia  Minor, 
remains  untouched,  while  the  mining  furnaces  are  led  with 
wooil  or  charcoal  as  best  may  be. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  want  of  machinery.  It  is  true 
that  the  lessees  of  this  mine  began  by  having  some  tians- 
porte  J  hither  Iropi  Europe ;  but  before  it  had  completed  its 
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roush  and  expensive  carriage  hither,  it  was  so  grievously 
disjointed  and  broken  as  to  be  wholly  useless.  No  one  was 
present  to  repair  and  put  it  up ;  and  indeed,  had  there 
any  one  of  sufficient  skill  for  the  task,  he  could  hardly 
have  found  the  means  for  effecting  it, 

A  third  great  obstacle  is  the  want  of  skilled  labor ;  or, 
to  speak  correctly,  of  any  labor  or  hands  at  all.  The 
region  round  about  is  under-peopled ;  and  the  peasants, 
wbo  are  the  greater  part  proprietors  of  some  three  or  four 
acres  apiece,  are  unwilling  to  abandon  their  culiivation  in 
favor  of  mining  employment.  Nor  is  this  reluctance  un¬ 
reasonable  on  their  part,  since  arable  land,  if  left  fallow  for 
more  than  three  years,  relapses  by  Turkish  law  to  the 
crown.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  deficiency 
of  labor  by  the  importation  of  practised  European  workmen, 
especially  (Germans.  But  the  scheme  has  ended  in  total 
failure,  owing  to  causes  too  many  and  too  complicated  for 
explanation  here,  but  which  any  one  acquainted  with  Ana- 
toUa  may  easily  divine. 

This  discussion  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  lie  too  far 
apart  from  the  general  scope  of  my  description ;  hut  my 
object  in  briefly  touching  on  these  topics  is  to  furnish  a 
hint  for  the  guidance  of  such  as  may  feel  tempted  to  invest 
capital  or  enterprise  in  the  mines  of  this  countr)'.  Not  one 
of  the  difficulties  mentioned  but  might  be  satisfactorily 
overcome ;  only  not  one  has,  in  practice,  been  overcome  as 
yet. 

During  the  farther  continuation  of  this  journey,  at 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Kara-1  lisar,  I 
visiteil  a  second  mine,  that  of  Hajjee-Koi,  near  Marsivan, 
worked  by  Turks  alone,  and  with  a  somewhat  better  result 
There  the  annual  produce  acknowledged  was  1,334  pounds 
of  silver,  and  194,  176  pounds  of  lead  ;  while  the  number  of 
workmen  eame  somewhat  short  of  two  hundred. 

But  besides  silver  and  lead,  other  minerals  abound 
throughout  tlie  metaraorphic  coast-zone.  Copper  ore  is  to 
be  found  everywhere,  washed  down  in  the  ravines ;  indeed, 
at  some  miles  distant  from  Kara-llisar,  1  witnessed  a  curious, 
and,  to  me,  a  novel  phenomenon,  namely,  a  stream  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  copper  as  to  present  the  color, 
and  almost  the  consistency,  ot  pea-soup ;  its  breadth  was 
about  twelve  feet,  and  its  extreme  depth  a  foot  or  so.  Into 
this  stream  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  pieces 
of  iron,  in  lieu  of  which  they  withdraw,  some  days  later, 
corresponding  bars  of  the  purest  copper ;  every  atom  of  the 
former  metal  Kaving  been,  through  chemical  action,  replaced 
by  an  atom  of  the  latter.  I  had  some  trouble  to  get  my 
horse  through  this  stream,  as  the  animal  instinctively  re- 
coileil  from  dipping  his  hoofs  in  the  corrosive  fluid. 

Iron,  too,  abounds,  but  is  nowhere  dug  for  or  worked. 
Gold  occurs  in  small  quantities ;  insufficient,  I  should  think, 
to  repay  the  cost  of  labor  of  extraction  and  refining. 

To  sum  up :  the  mineral  district  immediately  around  Kara- 
Hisar  contains  eighteen  mines,  four  of  silver  and  lead,  two 
only  of  which  are  now,  however,  worked,  and  fourteen 
of  copper.  But  the  best  of  these  are,  so  to  speak,  mere 
surface  scratchings,  that  may  serve  to  indicate,  nohow  to 
exhaust,  the  riches  beneath ;  just  as  the  descriptions  I  have 
just  given  are  themselves  nothing  but  poor  gleanings  of  a 
plentiful  harvest,  ungathered  yet,  because  the  laborers  in  the 
harvest  are  not  few,  but  none. 


different,  but  even  more  important  command,  the  command 
of  the  great  convict  prison  at  Talkhain. 

It  h^  gone  forth  that  I  was  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  in 
the  above  tempting  terms  ran  his  final  invitation ;  and 
Easter-tide  being  the  tide  that  served  us  both,  to  Talkham 
I  went,  on  the  eve  of  last  Good  Friday.  Boulter  met  me 
at  the  Talkham  railway-station,  and  we  were  soon  seated 
in  his  snug  house  facing  a  green  glacin,  and  backed  by  the 
prison  walls.  “  To-morrow  morning,”  said  he,  “  you  will 
see  them  first  in  chapel ;  and  I  will  tell  you  and  show  you, 
when  the  service  is  over,  all  that  may  interest  you  about 
tliem.” 

But  there  was  very  little  he  had  to  tell  or  show,  which 
equalleil  in  interest  or  impressiveness  that  first  sight  I  had 
of  them  on  the  Good-Friday  morning,  when,  assembled  in 
serried  ranks,  tliey  covered  the  floor  and  galleries  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  8acre<l  edifice  I  Great  Heaven  1  A  sacred 
edifice  filled  with  such  a  congregation  I  A  congregation 
composed  of  the  worst  specimens  of  humanity,  a  sort  of 
Liebig-like  concentrated  essence  of  every  thing  that  was 
atrocious  and  hateful,  brought  thi*re  togetlier  to  listen  to 
the  purest,  highest,  and  noblest  thoughts  and  words  that 
can  ever  be  set  before  mankind.  In  no  pharisaical  sense 
do  I  insist  that  the  anomaly  of  the  situation  it  was  that 
struck  me  most.  God  knows,  we  have  all  the  direst  need 
of  these  same  words  and  thoughts  to  keep  us  even  moder¬ 
ately  well-behaved  to  one  anotner ;  and  it  can  be  urged,  of 
course,  that  to  none,  therefore,  are  they  more  necessary 
than  to  those  wrretched,  drab-coated,  crop-haired,  bullet¬ 
headed  felons  upon  whom  I  was  then  gazing,  those  pests  of 
our  social  system.  Yet  to  a  certain  extent  anomalous,  I  re¬ 
peat,  seemed  the  whole  affair  to  me. 

“  Are  they  impressed  at  all  by  the  service  ?  ”  said  I,  when 
it  was  over,  to  my  friend. 

“  Immensely,”  he  replied,  “  when  I  am  looking  at  fhem.” 

Not  promising  tliis,  from  one  who  should  he  able  to 
judge ;  but  all  I  know  is,  the  service  was  highly  impressive 
to  me.  In  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  the  chapel  had 
reading-desk  and  pulpit  right  and  left  of  the  chancel,  which 
occupied  one  division  of  the  cross,  and  in  which  were 
laced  the  pews  of  the  governor  and  upper  officials.  Here 

sat,  shielded  from  the  view  of  only  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 
victs  by  a  small  curtain  and  open-railed  screen,  and  there 
to  my  right,  in  tlie  body  of  the  cross,  and  facing  me,  they 
sat,  row  after  row,  in  their  drab  dress,  each  line  of  them 
flanked  by  a  blue-coated  warder,  looking  like  an  important 
capital  letter  dominating  a  cron  d  of  cringing  italics  —  the 
broad  black  arrow,  stamped  about  tlieir  dollies  in  great 
profusion,  suggesting  the  notion  that  the  Devil  had  taken 
many  a  grip  of  them  from  time  to  time,  and  had  left  the 
mark  of  his  claws;  whilst  their  close-cut  hair,  and  in  most 
cases  their  low,  receiling,  contracted  foreheads,  by  no 
means  lessened  the  impression  that  there  were  a  good  many 
of  his  blood-relations  amongst  them.  The  silence  which 
prevailed,  when  their  number  is  considered,  was  ijuite  re¬ 
markable,  and  the  absence  of  that  usual  coughing  and 
aheming  so  prevalent  in  most  churches,  would  have  told 
me  by  the  ear  that  1  was  surrounded  by  no  ordinary  con¬ 
gregation. 

The  sun  streamed  in  at  the  high  windows,  and,  mockery 
of  mockeries  1  numerous  sparrows  fluttered  in  and  out  at 
the  open  panes,  chirping  and  battling  with  their  shrill  little 
notes,  as  if  deriding  the  lords  of  the  creation  cageil  up  at 
their  feet.  Having  them  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage  for 
this  once  at  any  rate,  they  took  care,  these  little  fat,  sleek, 
and  impertinent  feathered  bipeds,  to  lose  no  chance  of 
making  manifest  their  superiority.  In  and  out  they  flew 
with  a  great  pomposity  of  wing-flapping,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  Don’t  you  see  how  tree  we  are  Y  We  can  do  as  we  like, 
we  can  I  there  is  noliody  to  interfere  with  us,  do  you  see  ? 
Our  legs  are  quite  free ;  we  can  hop  and  skip  and  perch 
where  we  list ;  there  are  no  great  heavy  chains  fastened  to 
our  feet ;  but  then  it  is  true  we  have  not  tried  to  munler 
warders,  as  all  you  who  wear  such  gyves  have  I  Bread  and 
water,  too,  is  no  such  punishment  to  us,  as  it  is  to  you,  when 
you  refuse  to  work  and  misbehave  yourselves.  We  can  get 
fat  upon  it,  as  a  glance  upwards  wUl  show  you  I  Then,  as 
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“  There  they  are :  fifteen  hundred  of  them  I  Come  and 
•ee  for  yourself :  fifteen  hundred  of  the  greatest  malefac¬ 
tors  and  scoundrels  in  England,  and  all  so  well  in  hand, 
that  they  dare  not  cough  even,  if  they  are  not  ordered  to 
®ough  I  ”  And  so  I  went  and  saw  them ;  and  a  strange,  im- 
‘  pressive,  and  melancholy  sight  it  was.  Boulter  was  a 
tneod  of  mine,  and  his  name  well  fitted  his  occupation,  for 
his  occupation  was  jailing  on  a  large  scale.  Boulter  was  a 
•oldier,  every  inch  of  him,  and  at  uie  age  of  eighteen  had 
commanded  a  company  of  his  regiment,  a  week  after  his 
'  tnival  in  the  Crimea.  Now  he  hi^  settled  down  to  a  very 
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to  making  a  noise,  whj,  jrou  are  a  poor,  miserable  set,  not 
to  be  able  even  to  cough  when  you  like  I  Listen  to  us  I  we 
can  make  as  much  row  as  we  please  I  neither  governor, 
chaplain,  nor  any  one  can  stop  our  notes.  We  need  not 
listen  to  the  sermon  unless  we  choose  ;  ”  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  seemed  these  little  blustering  sparrows  to 
be  saying  to  the  prisoners ;  and  the  silence  to  which  I  have 
referred,  imposed  upon  the  congregation,  only  rendered  the 
fluttering  and  the  twittering,  the  in  and  out  going,  and  gen* 
eral  freedom  of  the  birds,  more  apparent  and  fuller  of  con¬ 
trast. 

Full  of  contrast  again,  to  this  same  imposed  silence,  came 
the  first  response  in  the  prayers.  It  swelled  out  upon  niy 
ear  in  a  rough  harmony  quite  startling ;  the  hitherto  pent- 
up  utterance  of  word  or  sound  appearing  to  lend  additional 
zest  to  this,  the  first  opportunity  tnat  the  prisoners  had  of 
using  their  lungs.  Louder  and  louder  too  grew  the  diapa¬ 
son,  as  the  responses  became  more  frequent  and  longer, 
until,  when  a  hymn  was  sung,  the  fifteen  hundred  voices, 
bursting  out  in  a  natural  cietcf'ndo,  made  the  very  walls 
and  roof  reverberate  with  the  volume  of  sound.  The  effect 
was  almost  g^nd  at  times,  and  always  impressive.  But,  as 
I  listened,  I  could  not  conceal  the  conviction  that  the  wonls 
counted  for  little  by  the  side  of  the  enjoyment  a  hieh  these 
cowed  felons  found  in  the  shout  they  were  thus  enabled  to 
indulge  in.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  crv  of  penitence,  as  far 
as  words  could  make  it,  I  felt  was  little  heeded  by  many  of 
them ;  their  delight  consisted  in  being  able  for  a  brief  space 
to  make  a  noise. 

Here  ami  there,  no  doubt,  there  were  some  repentant 
hearts,  which  lifted  upwards  both  voice  and  words  in  a  sin¬ 
cere  spirit ;  but  these,  I  fear,  were  in  the  minority ;  and  as 
the  chaplain,  eventually  moving  from  reading-desk  to  pul¬ 
pit,  struck  the  key-note  to  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind 
by  his  text,  the  anomaly,  contrast,  incongruity  —  call  it 
what  you  like  —  of  the  position  became  to  me  more  than 
ever  apparent. 

The  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  —  the 
vcr^  culmination,  as  it  were,  of  our  whole  religious  system, 
—  lent  additional  force  to  all  that  was  spoken  in  that  edi¬ 
fice,  bringing  into  stronger  relief  every  sacred  symbol  and 
pbrase ;  and  the,  if  possible,  additional  light  thus  shed  upon 
the  whole  service  tended  only,  to  my  thinking,  to  throw 
into  deeper  gloom  the  ghastly  background  of  vice  and 
crime  which  the  mass  of  listeners  present  furnished. 

“  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king¬ 
dom.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
to-day  shaft  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.” 

Strange  was  it,  indeed,  to  hear  this  text  propounded  to 
such  an  assembly.  The  hope  conveyed  in  it  was  the  only 
solace  one  had  in  such  a  scene.  Yet  how  few  there  could 
take  it  truly  to  heart,  or  who  would  even  attempt  to  do  so  I 
How  few  there  would  even  ask  to  be  remembered  I  It  was 
a  terrible  subject  to  contemplate.  My  impression  is,  that 
few  even  were  listening ;  for  whenever  I  raiseil  my  eyes,  I 
caught  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  nearest  convicts  stealing 
furtive  glances  at  me,  my  presence  as  a  stranger  offering  an 
easier,  and  to  them  a  more  interesting  subject  of  specula¬ 
tion  than  the  sermon.  The  terrible  monotony  of  the  round 
of  their  lives,  and  of  the  faces  they  had  to  confront,  causes 
every  new-comer  to  be  surrounded  in  their  eyes  by  a  sort 
of  fortuitous  interest.  He  becomes  a  kind  of  raree-show  to 
them  ;  "  and,”  added  Boulter,  when  I  expressed  some  such 
supposition,  “  this  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  stranger 
happens  to  display  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  watch- 
chain,  gold-stud,  or  diamond-ring.  As  a  rule,  we  don’t  give 
(hem  this  treat  often.” 

The  hope,  however,  held  out  in  the  very  able  exposition 
of  the  text,  —  an  exposition  as  praiseworthy  for  its  simpli¬ 
city  and  cleverness  as  for  its  good  taste  and  kindly  Christian 
tone,  —  was,  I  repeat,  one’s  only  consolation ;  and  however 
few  the  truly  repentant  were,  however  disproportionate  their 
numbers,  one  knew  that  to  that  extent,  at  least,  incalcula¬ 
ble  good  was  being  done ;  and  that  if  the  majority  reaped 
no  benefit  from  the  service,  they  were  obliged  toconfonu  to 
a  decent  observance  of  the  day;  not,  after  all,  an  insig¬ 
nificant  advantage,  when  it  is  remembered  how,  in  this  our 
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church-going  England,  the  holy  character  of  Grood  Friday 
is  desecrated  and  forgotten  by  the  masses.  Visions  of  the 
saturnalia,  for  which,  in  some  districts,  and  amongst  certain 
classes,  it  forms  the  plea,  rose  in  my  mind.  I  saw  the 
avidity  with  which  it  is  seized  upion  as  a  holiday,  owing,  as 
I  cannot  but  think,  to  the  rarity  of  such  occasions,  and  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  leisure  granted  to  our  laboring-classes 
for  genuine  and  legitimate  relaxation ;  and  I  saw  in  my 
mind’s  eye  how,  in  the  anxiety  to  escape  for  a  brief  interval 
into  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  or  into  the  atmosphere  of  socia¬ 
bility  and  merry-making,  the  origin  of  the  anniversary  is 
lost  sight  of. 

A  host  of  reflections  in  this  strain  crowded  upon  me  as  the 
sermon  proceeded,  and  consequently  it  was  impossible  not  to 
speculate  as  to  how  far  such  an  ignorant  disremrd  of  sacred 
things  mainly  helped  to  people  the  building  I  was  then  sit¬ 
ting  in.  There  were,  I  knew,  at  that  moment,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  unhappy  human  creatures  graduating,  as  it 
were,  for  the  benches  of  this  place ;  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  actually  being  trained  to  keep  up  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  congregation.  Tenants  for  the  convict  cells 
were  then  being  qualified  all  over  the  country,  in  every 
place  where  the  coarse  and  brutal  fashion  of  holiday -making 
in  vogue  on  Grood  Friday  amongst  the  great  unwashed 
was  going  on.  Miserable  always  to  remember  this,  it  was 
doubly  so  on  such  an  occasion.  To  think  that  this  day, 
which  obviously,  if  it  is  to  be  any  thing,  should  be  one,  if 
not  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  of  quietude  and  sobriety,  — 
one  that  at  least  should  be  as  strictly  observed  as  a  Sun¬ 
day,  and  not  espiecially  selected  for  rejoicing  and  roistering 
joviality,  —  was,  I  say,  doubly  painful  as  I  listened  to  that 
story  of  Mt.  Calvary,  told  as  it  was  to  the  convicts  at 
Talkhani.  As  a  more  than  usually  noisy  fluttering  and 
chirping  arose  from  the  sparrows  suddenly,  and  then  as  sud¬ 
denly  ceased,  at  this  stage  in  my  reflections ;  and  as  I  saw 
numerous  eyes  listlessly  attracted  upwards  to  the  free-going 
birds,  I  wondered  how  many  of  the  congregation  had  ever, 
until  they  came  within  these  walls,  spent  the  day  decently. 
I  wondered,  too,  in  what  sort  of  spirit  they  looked  back 
upon  the  drunken  debauches  for  which  it  had,  for  years 
past,  been  the  signal ;  or  if  they  looked  back  at  all.  And 
then  I  began  to  wonder  how  many  amongst  them  there 
might  be,  who,  far  removed  by  station  and  antecedents  than 
the  more  obvious  hot-beds  of  vice  and  crime ;  who,  having 
no  associations  whatever  with  the  criminal  classes,  had 
nevertheless  been  betrayed,  by  some  overwhelming  and  un¬ 
expected  temptatic  n,  into  a  (juite  uncontemplated  criminal 
act.  I  wondereil  if  there  might  not  be  one  or  two  men 
there  who  in  such  a  way.  having  placeil  themselves  within 
the  pale  of  the  law,  were  justly  paying  the  penalty  for  their 
lache,  and  who  yet  stood  better  in  the  eyes  of  God  than 
troops  and  troops  of  others  freely  going  on  their  way.  And 
I  wondered  whether  the  torments  of  remorse,  from  which 
they  were  now  suffering,  could  be  exceeded  by  the  desper¬ 
ately  severe,  hard  bodily  labor  to  which  they  were  all  con¬ 
demned.  I  askeil  myself,  was  it  not  just  possible  that  a 
good  many  now  at  large,  ought  in  reality  to  change  places 
with  several  of  the  occupants  of  those  benches,  or,  at  least, 
to  be  there  as  well  ?  Was  it  not  just  possible  that  a  lew 
people,  living  apparently  quite  exemplary  lives,  people 
who  had  never  been  so  awkwardly  criminal  as  to  be  Hiund 
out  in  their  mistleeds,  should  have  places  reserveil  Ibr 
them  under  that  roof?  And  my  vagrant  mind  wandered 
away  after  all  sorts  of  individuals,  that,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
should  have  been  present. 

Did  I  not  know  —  do  we  not  all  of  us  know  —  that  there 
are,  in  addition  to  the  criminals  who  form  the  staple  com¬ 
modity  wherewith  our  prisons  are  stocked,  criminals^  by 
birth,  inheritance,  and  education,  hundreds  of  notorious 
scoundrels  who  live  by  plunder,  whose  ways  are  all  ne¬ 
farious,  underhanded,  licentious,  vicious,  and  emphatically 
criminal  in  eve^  resf^t;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the 
notoriety  of  their  habits,  contrive  just  to  keep  clear  of 
breaking  the  letter  of  the  law  ? 

Yes  :  we  know  all  this  when  our  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  subject,  but  we  don’t  think  much  about  it  otherwise; 
we  go  on  eating  and  drinking,  and  enjoying  ourselves,  and 
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if  we  chance  to  glance  at  the  doings  of  the  Central  Crimi- 
iial  Court,  and  read  that  “the  judge  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  fifteen  years’  penal  servitude,”  we  shrug  our 
shoulders,  and  say  it  serves  him  right ;  he  has  been  found 
out,  and  must  be  punished.  The  knowledge  that  he  was 
“afterwards  removed,"  slightly  enhances  our  satisfaction 
for  the  moment  ;  but  we  soon  foi^t  him,  and  the  deed 
which  brought  him  to  this  pass.  Very  few  of  us  ever  con¬ 
sider  what  then  becomes  of  him ;  and  I  confess,  that  until 
his  reappear  ince  here  on  this  Go^-Friday  morning,  in  the 
chapel  of  Talkham  prison,  I  had  never  given  a  thought  as 
to  what  penal  servitude  meant.  No,  not  so  much  thought 
as  I  have  often  given  to  the  clown  when  the  curtain  had 
fallen  on  the  pantomime,  and  the  lights  were  put  out. 

Unpl^-asant  as  the  reminder  was,  1  am  glad  to  have  had 
it ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  despite  any  morbid  attraction 
there  may  be  in  renewing  the  acquaintance,  it  would  be 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  if  it  were  permitted  for 
more  of  us  to  dive  down  into  this  lowest  depth  of  our 
social  ocean.  I  believe  that  good  rather  than  harm  would 
come  from  a  more  frequent  contemplation  of  the  eights  to 
be  found  at  tire  bottom.  To  benold  the  debris  of  the 
wrecks  of  human  existence,  to  see  the  shoal  on  which  the 
rudderless  barks  were  finally  cast,  and  even  to  contemplate 
the  agony  of  their  crews,  is  not  without  advantage,  painful 
as  the  spectacle  necessarily  must  be.  A  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  awful  punishment  in  store  for  wrong¬ 
doers  would  surely  be  deterrent  in  its  effect.  Surely,  crime 
would  be  checked  if  its  result  were  more  generally  exposed 
to  the  view  of  those  who,  from  any  reasons,  may  be  tempted 
to  commit  penal  offences.  Any  one,  however  abandoned, 
ignorant,  or  brutalized,  seeing  what  I  saw,  would  think 
twice  before  laying  himself  open  to  such  a  doom. 

Incarceration  tor  manp^  years  is  not  realized  in  all  its 
terrible  bearings  sufficiently.  We  do  not  realize  com¬ 
pletely,  when  we  have  read  of  the  sentence  passed  on  the 
prisoner,  what  it  means,  and  how,  for  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  mortal  years,  tlie  wretch  will  be  subjected  to  a  mo¬ 
notony  of  existence  which,  in  itself  alone,  is  frightful.  We 
♦urselves  shall  probably,  during  that  period,  complete  our 
ireparation  for  our  profession,  trade,  or  what  not ;  we  shall 
nake  our  start  in  life,  succeed  or  fail,  pass  through  a 
thousand  vicissitudes  pleasurable  or  painral,  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage,  burying,  weeping,  or  rejoicing,  and 
complaining  if  by  illness  or  any  other  misadventure  we  are 
compelled  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  hours,  in 
our  own  room.  In  a  word,  while  we  remain  with  all  the 
natural  enjoyments  and  responsibilities  of  a  free  agency, 
the  luckless  culprit  is  reduced  to  a  mere  cog  in  a  piece  of 
wheeled  machinery,  from  which  escape  is  impossible,  and 
upon  which  such  heavy  wear  and  tear  is  inflicted,  that 
when  the  grinding  shall  be  over,  he  is  left  worn  down  and 
Worthless,  with  nothing  to  show  for  all  his  toil.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  if  the  true  state  of  things  was  made  more 
Ikmiliar  through  the  press,  the  words  would  come  home  to 
wme  in  a  salutary  manner,  and  our  cheap  literature,  find¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  its  way  now  amongst  all  classes,  might  help 
to  serve,  in  this  respect,  another  of  its  good  ends. 

I  have  said  that  nothing  impressed  me  during  my  visit  to 
my  friend  Boulter  so  much  as  the  service  on  Good-Friday 
morning,  and  therefore  I  have  bung  what  I  had  to  say 
principally  on  that  point;  but,  of  course,  the  whole 
enliiurage  of  convict  life  was  laid  ^fbre  me,  and  I  bad  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it  in  detail.  I  was  shut  up  in 
one  of  the  cells,  I  tasted  the  bread  and  the  soup  and  the 
porridge.  Nearly  always  accompanied  by  the  twittering 
spamws  aloft  at  the  open  windows,  I  passed  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  passages  and  halls,  with  their  iron  gates, 
bars,  and  double  locks ;  the  infirmary,  the  parade-grounds, 
the  laundry,  and  the  cook-house.  I  saw  convict  cooks, 
convict  washing-men,  convict  bakers,  convict  tailors  and 
bootmakers,  convict  painters,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
ftM^raasons,  and  above  all  convict  “  navvies,”  these  latter 
fcraiing  the  great  bulk  of  the  establishment ;  for  by  digging 
ttd  delving,  and  general  navvy’s  work,  is  the  real  sentence 
of  condemnation  to  hard  labor  carried  out;  the  advan¬ 
tageous  results  of  such  labor  being  very  visible  in  the  land 


reclaimed  from  the  river,  in  the  huge  basins  and  docks  in 
course  of  construction  outside,  but  in  the  vicinity,  of  the 
rison.  Nine  hours’  heavy  work  per  day  in  mud  and  clay, 
as  by  this  time  made  a  great  increase  in  the  capabilities 
of  Talkham  dock-yard ;  and  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  learn¬ 
ing  that  by  this  travail  force  every  item  of  the  prison  ex¬ 
penses,  from  the  governor’s  salary  down  to  the  last  pound 
of  soap  or  smallest  repairs,  has  been  defrayed,  during  the 
last  year,  by  the  convicts’  labor  alone,  leaving  a  balance  to 
the  good  of  the  State  of  several  thousand  pounds.  I  don’t 
go  into  the  question  of  this  interference  (as  it  is  thought  to 
be  in  some  quarters)  with  the  honest  labor-market ;  it  only 
seems  to  me  right  that  the  establishment  should  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  it  should,  as  it  does  by  our  modern 
arrangements  serve  as  the  cesspool  for  the  villany  floating 
in  the  stream  of  society,  and  that  our  colonies  and  new 
possessions  sliould  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  dregs  of 
humanity,  as  they  were  in  the  so-called  “  go<xl  old  Botany- 
l>ay  days.”  Right  too,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  food  supply  to  the  convicts  should  be  cut 
down  to  what  is  only  almolutely  necessary.  The  pampered 
criminal  was  a  gross  and  preposterous  social  mistake,  as  it 
must  appear  to  any  one  when  told  that,  during  the  time 
that  Sir  Joshua  Jebb’s  penal  principles  held  sway,  pounds 
and  pounds  of  broken  victuals  were  daily  collected  when 
“  messieurs  les  assassins  ”  had  deigned  to  satisfy  their 
appetites  at  dinner  or  tea.  Good  living  should  not  be  a 
premium  offered  to  offenders ;  a  prison  should  not  be  more 
comfortable  than  the  home  of  a  laboring  man.  The 
doctors  tell  us  that  we  all  eat  too  much ;  that  we  should 
all  be  the  better  if  we  rose  from  our  meals  feeling  that  we 
could  still  eat  a  little  more ;  and  it  is  just  this  principle 
which  regulates  the  supply  of  aliment  to  the  prisoners. 
They  are  only  provided  with  as  much  as  is  good  for  them ; 
and  the  general  health  of  the  men  proves  that  the  calcula¬ 
tion  is  nicely  adjusted. 

The  tender-hearted  and  inexperienced  in  such  matters 
would  be  fain  to  have  much  of  the  severe  discipline  relaxed, 
I  doubt  not,  could  they  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
conditions,  as  I  was.  /  confess  even  to  a  pang  of  sympathy 
and  pity  during  the  first  few  hours  of  my  experience  at 
Talknam.  When  I  beheld  the  desperate  rigor  of  the 
authority  exercised  over  the  convicts,  the  stern  way  in 
which  they  are  treated  by  the  warders,  and  the  more  than 
military  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  my  flesh 
quivered  once  or  twice.  Every  gang  of  workers,  controlled 
by  one  or  more  warders,  kept  to  the  work  in  hand  with  un¬ 
flinching  persistency,  and  the  flying  sentries  of  the  armed 
civil  guard  surrounding  them  in  every  direction,  mounted 
upon  platforms  or  any  eminence  whence  the  convicts  could 
be  supervised,  all  spoke  of  such  firm  determination  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  that  with  the  additional  con¬ 
templation  of  the  actual  hai^  labor  going  forward,  I  felt 
disposed  to  think  now  and  then  that  such  treatment  was 
haraly  justifiable,  especially  when  I  remembered  that  none 
were  there  for  less  than  five  years,  and  many  for  life.  I  did 
not  immediately  appreciate  the  fact  that,  after  all,  quiet 
submission  to  the  inexorable  rule  secured  a  man  from  any 
thing  like  over-harsh  measures ;  and  that  good  conduct,  a 
show  of  obedience,  and  willingness  to  undergo  the  legalizc-d 
expiation  of  his  crime,  pointing  reasonably  and  practically, 
as  they  must,  to  a  sense  of  remorse  on  his  part,  and  a  desire 
to  repent,  eventually  tell  in  his  favor,  and  procure  for  him 
certain  indulgencies  in  the  shape  of  diet,  bghter  work,  and 
a  remission  of  a  fourth  of  his  term. 

I  was  farther  brought  back  to  a  healthy  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  Boulter  constantly  reminding  me,  that  ninety  out 
of  every  hundred  of  the  workers  before  me  were  criminals 
of  the  blackest  dye;  for  the  bulk  is  not  made  up  of  milk- 
and-water  thieves  and  mere  pick-pockets,  or  even  of  forgers 
and  embezzlers,  but  of  desperate  burglars,  ruffian  garrotters, 
—  fellows  who  never  attempt  a  robbery  without  violence, 
and  murderers  who  have  barely  escaped  the  extreme  pen¬ 
alty  ;  scoundrels  who  would  never  hesitate  to  indict  on  you, 
if  not  death,  a  life-long  bodily  injury,  for  the  sake  of  a 
shirt-stud  or  watch-chain ;  hrutes  who  would  batter  your 
brains  out,  chloroform  or  poison  you,  as  soon  as  look  at  you  • 


who  have  beaten  their  wives  to  death,  kicked  and  maltreated 
their  little  children,  and  who  even  there,  in  the  expia* 
tion  of  their  crimes,  will  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of 
the  smallest  show  of  relaxation  or  kindness  on  the  part  of 
their  warders,  to  tr}'  and  cut  them  down  with  a  spade  or 
pickaxe;  blackguards  who  will  even  maim  tliemselves, 
make  a  pretence  of  committing  suicide,  sham  madness,  fits, 
paralysis,  or  any  thing,  to  get  off  their  work,  to  excite  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  chaplain,  or  to  procure  an  extra  share  of  diet ; 
who  will  lie,  cringe,  backbite,  and  “  round,”  as  they  call  it, 
upon  their  fellow-prisoners,  in  the  meanest  and  most  des¬ 
picable  manner. 

So  that,  by  the  time  that  my  visit  was  ended,  and  I  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case,  1  admit 
I  felt  a  grim  satisfaction,  rather  than  any  thing  else,  in  hav¬ 
ing  found  out  and  justly  appreciated  convict  life, —  a  grim 
satisfaction,  which  was  enhanced  the  first  time  that  I  next 
read  of  sc<me  felonious  and  desperate  outrage  committed  in 
our  midst.  I  felt  a  grim  satisfaction,  I  repeat,  in  knowing 
what  punishment  was  in  store  fur  the  ruflian  culprit. 

It  is  nut  my  purpose  to  recount  all  the  details  of  this  our 
state-prison  system,  which  were  laid  before  me ;  they  have 
often  been  written  about,  and  statistically  stated.  1  have 
only  wished  to  put  on  record,  as  familiarly  as  possible,  the 
impression  left  on  me  by  my  superficial  experience  at 
Talkham. 


THE  POSTMAN’S  KNOCK. 

“  A  FOOT-POST  doth  come  from  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  to  the 
‘  Green  Dragon,’  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  every  Wednesday, 
by  whom  letters  may  be  conveyed  to  and  fro.”  So  writes 
the  water  poet,  John  Taylor,  in  his  “  Carrier’s  Cosmogra¬ 
phy,”  A.l).  1637.  In  like  manner  we  learn  that  a  foot- 
post  from  Wasingham  came  every  second  Thursday  to  the 
“  Cross  Keys,”  Ilolbom  ;  and  one  from  York,  to  the  “  Kose 
and  Crown,”  in  Su  John  Street.  Letters,  however,  could 
be  sent  every  Monday  to  Scotland,  “  by  the  post  tliat  doth 
lodge  at  the  ‘  King’s  Arms,’  at  the  upper  end  of  Cheap- 
side.”  Letters  did  not  travel  then  as  fast  as  a  certain 
general  made  one  travel,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  cannon-ball, 
and  firing  it  into  a  besieged  town,  fur.  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
veying  a  message.  Between  the  time  when  the  first  letter 
was  written,  and  that  signalled  by  the  postman’s  knock 
this  morning,  there  never  was  a  more  singular  mode  of 
de^atch. 

The  first  letter  ever  written  I  Where  is  it  ?  Let  us  be 
content  to  know,  as  beyond  dispute,  that  the  earliest  sam¬ 
ple  we  have  of  a  letter  is  that  of  David  to  Joab.  When 
we  remember  the  contents  and  the  purpose  of  that  letter, 
we  may  be  honestly  ashamed  of  the  writer.  We  could 
have  wished  this  letter  had  not  been  preserved ;  and  we 
turn  from  it  readily  to  consider  the  letters  of  more  recent 
smd  less  sacred  kings. 

The  earliest  royal  sign-manual  existing  of  our  own  kings 
is  that  of  Richai^  II.  The  grandest  and  firmest  is  that 
of  Richard  IH.  There  exists  a  document  of  this  king’s 
which  was  begun  under  dictation.  Richard  seems  to  have 
grown  impatient  with  his  secretary,  snatched  the  pen  from 
his  hand,  and  finished  the  document  with  his  own  hand. 
His  signature,  “  Ricardus  Rex,”  is  written  with  wonderful 
boldness.  The  cross  line  of  the  “x”  looks  like  a  pike¬ 
staff,  and  has  a  wickedly  threatening  air  with  it.  I^ere 
are  letters  of  a  far  more  interesting  quality  than  the  above, 
also  written  by  Richard,  in  ^e  collection  of  letters  of  the 
time  of  that  king,  with  others  of  the  later  time  of  Henry 
VII.  The  work  is  one  of  the  series  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Richard’s  letters  are 
those  of  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  considers  no  subject  to 
be  too  trifling  for  consideration.  Several  letters  prove 
that  he  was  an  affectionate  husband  to  Lady  Anne.  When 
the  was  Richard’s  queen,  and  had  fallen  sick,  her  husband 
wrote  to  Louis  XI.,  civilly  requesting  him  to  send  over 
some  Burgundy  and  wines  of  Haute  France,  fur  the  com¬ 
forting  and  strengthening  of  that  august  lady’s  stomach. 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  governess  of  his  little  son 


Edward  (that  boy-prince  of  Wales,  whose  unexpected 
death  at  Middleham  nearly  drove  his  fatlier  mad)  was 
likely  to  lose  some  property  through  the  dishonesty  of  a 
kinsman,  Richard  looked  into  her  aflairs,  and  energetically 
set  about  seeing  her  righted.  In  details  like  these  he 
comes  before  us,  like  a  good-natured  head  of  a  family, 
sympatliizing  with  all  who  live  under  his  roof.  It  is  quite 
curious,  too,  to  see  that  matters  of  dress  were  not  beneath 
his  notice.  One  of  his  many  Irish  favorites  —  favorites 
because  they  had  supported  the  cause  of  Richard’s  noble 
father,  the  Duke  of  York  —  was  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
Richanl  was  not  only  generous  to  the  earl,  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  him  dressed  in  the  fashion  which  prevailed  in 
England,  but  which  had  not  yet  reached  Ireland.  Richard 
requests  Desmond  to  “  renounce  the  wearing  an<l  usage  of 
the  Irish  array,  and  to  use  the  manner  of  apparel  for  liis 
person  after  the  English  guise.”  The  king  sentpatterns 
of  dress  to  Ireland  by  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  Tlie  rigbt 
reverend  modiste  carried  with  him  samples  of  “  gowns, 
doublets,  hose,  and  bonnets,”  of  tlie  latest  taste,  with  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  king’s  livery,  a  collar  of  gold  of  Richard’s 
device,  and,  finally,  a  neat  assortment  of  “  hats,  kerchiefs, 
tippets,  and  shirts.”  In  connection  with  such  articles,  and 
with  the  above  household  details,  we  hardly  recognize  the 
dark  Richard  of  history  and  the  drama.  But  light  and 
shade  prevail  throughout.  Richard  could  stoop  to  invent 
the  fashion  of  a  coat,  and  could  climb  through  murder  to 
a  throne.  Whatever  may  be  his  guilt  with  regard  to  the 
young  princes  in  the  tower,  he  showed  his  wisdom  when 
he  took  for  wife  Lady  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  fierce 
Countess  of  Warwick,  by  immediately  locking  up  his  un¬ 
comfortable  mother-in-law  1 

Tlxis  series  of  letters  is  wortliy  of  being  studied.  Rich¬ 
ard  appears  quite  another  manner  of  man  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  him  to  be.  Henry  VII.,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  unaltered,  —  mean,  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
crafW.  We  will  only  allude  to  a  letter  of  James  IV. 
of  i^otland  to  show  his  intelligence.  In  one  of  them, 
written  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  James  announces  that 
a  band  of  gypsies,  pretending  to  be  Christian  pilgrims,  had 
been  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  bad  sent  them  to  Denmark, 
the  latter  country  being,  as  he  believetl,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Egypt,  from  whence  the  wanderers  had  started. 

In  dealing  with  old  letters,  as  much  caution  is  necessary 
as  in  dealing  with  old  pictures.  All  are  not  ancient  masters 
that  are  calfed  so.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  aged  man 
in  a  German  capital,  who,  throughout  a  long  life,  had  made 
a  decent  income  by  painting  pictures  by  any  ^reat  artist  of 
any  time  or  place.  If  a  riem  amateur,  travelling  that  way, 
wanted  a  work  by  some  renowned  painter  of  the  early 
times,  he  went  to  a  dealer,  and  the  dealer,  undertaking  to 
find  him  one,  went  to  the  old  painter  of  other  men’s  pic¬ 
tures,  who  in  a  week  produced  a  Da  Vinci,  a  Raffaelle,  or 
a  Del  Sarto,  a  Rubens,  a  Claude,  or  a  Wouvermans  —  it 
mattered  not  what ;  and  each  party  was  satisfied.  Once  the 
old  fellow  tried  to  paint  a  picture  of  his  own ;  but  there  was 
such  a  confusion  of  styles  in  it  he  could  not  ofl'er  it  for  sale, 
and  in  order  to  live  respectably  he  was  obliged  once  more 
to  resort  to  forgery. 

As  for  forged  letters,  they  are  as  thick  as  leaves  in  Val- 
lambrosa.  A  few  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Alhenaum, 
referring  to  this  fact,  remarked,  “  In  no  age  has  literature 
been  free  from  the  intrusion  of  spurious  records  into  the  do¬ 
main  of  truth.  One  man  forges  fur  the  pure  love  of  sport, 
throws  his  forged  papers  into  a  collection,  to  be  found  a 
hundred  years  later,  merely  to  perplex  the  pundits.  An¬ 
other  forges  to  sustain  a  crotchet  or  a  principle.  But  the 
most  industrious  and  the  most  facile  are  those  who  forge  for 
profit.  Every  one  familiar  with  old  papers  is  aware  that 
the  publication  of  historical  documents  —  letters,  plays, 
poems,  maps,  charts,  and  cylinders  —  has  now  ceased  to  be 
a  learned  profession,  and  has  become  a  manufacture.  As 
the  “  Old  Bailey  ”  had  its  tribes  of  rascals  rea<ly  to  witness 
against  anybody  and  any  thing  for  money,  so  literature  has 
its  race  of  outcasts  ready  to  furnish  any  document  that  may 
be  wanted,  from  a  WanJour-street  pedigree,  derived  from 
scrolls  in  a  Cheshire  muniment  room,  up  to  a  copy  of  Homer 
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fi<)tn  a  monastery  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Athos.”  Of  the 
tbove  there  is  no  doubt.  We  may  add  that,  in  some 
cases  letters  have  been  authentic  and  yet  have  been  no  more 
genuine  than  if  they  had  been  forced.  That  is  to  say,  they 
misrepresented  the  feelings  of  the  writers  themselves.  We 
have  one  sample  of  something  intended  in  this  way,  though 
not  carried  out,  by  Crebillon  and  Sterne.  Fun,  profit,  and 
mystification  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sterne.,  writing  to 
Garrick  in  April,  1762,  says  :  “  Crebillon  has  made  a  con¬ 
vention  with  me,  which,  if  he  be  not  too  lazy,  will  be  no  bad 
persiflage.  As  soon  as  I  get  to  Toulouse  he  has  agreed  to 
write  me  an  expostulatory  letter  upon  the  indecorums  of 
‘Tristram  Shandy,’  which  is  to  be  answered  by  recrimina¬ 
tions  upon  the  coarseness  of  his  own  works.  These  are  to 
be  printed  together,  —  Crebillon  against  Sterne :  Sterne 
against  Crebillon.  The  copy  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  money 
to  be  equally  divided.  This  is  good  Swiss  policy  1  ”  Noth¬ 
ing  came  of  this  design,  but  it  illustrates  how  a  letter  may 
be  authentic  and  yet  not  be  genuine. 

Widows’  letters  are  rudely  said  to  be  sometimes  of  this 
quality.  That  is,  no  doubt,  untrue.  The  idea,  however, 
is  as  old  as  Massinger.  That  dramatic  poet  makes  his 
Hilario,  in  “  The  Picture,”  remark,  — 

*'  There  be  some 

That,  in  their  husbands’  sicknesses,  have  wept 
Their  pottle  of  tears  a  day  ;  but,  being  once  certain, 

At  midnight,  he  was  dead,  have  in  the  morning 

Dried  up  their  handkcrchie&,  and  thought  no  more  on’t  I  ” 

But  Hilario,  who  says  this,  is  the  fool  of  the  piece. 

Tliero  are  historical  personages,  whose  letters  and  manu¬ 
scripts  generally  we  should  expect  would  have  disappeared 
altogether;  voluntary'  destruction  having  been  applied  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  personages  whose 
manuscripts  and  whose  letters,  we  should  suppose,  would 
have  been  preserved  with  a  reverential  affeetion.  In  each 
case  the  expectation  is  contrary  to  fact.  We  will  instance 
Margaret  of  Anjou  and  William  Shakspeare.  When  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  was  on  the  throne,  he  was  so  desirous  to 
secure  every  letter  or  despatch  written  by  that  heroic  wife 
of  an  unheroic  king,  that  the  penalty  of  death  was  awarded 
against  any  person  who,  receiving  a  letter,  or  being  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  letter  from  Queen  Margaret,  delayed  in  surren¬ 
dering  the  same  to  the  government.  One  would  suppose 
that  such  a  penalty  would  lead  every  individual  holding 
such  documents,  if  not  to  surrender,  at  least  to  destroy 
them.  But  human  nature  is  perverse;  also  bold,  coura¬ 
geous,  defiant.  Many  of  Margaret’s  correspondents  hid 
away  the  letters  she  had  written  to  them :  some  of  these 
have  lately  been  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  published 
b/  that  society,  and  the  letters  themselves  are  creditable  to 
the  writer.  They  show  her  less  as  a  fiercely-struggling, 
deeply -sorrowing,  terribly-avenging  queen,  than  as  a  sym¬ 
pathizing  woman,  not  so  busy  in  her  own  affairs  as  to  lack 
time  for  heing  interested  in  the  affairs  of  others.  She  is 
ever  ready  to  say  a  good  word  for  a  worthy  man  seeking 
advancement;  and  her  heart  responds  to  appeals  from 
young  maidens  with  whom  the  course  of  true  love  does  not 
run  smooth.  For  them.  Queen  Margaret  writes  with  affec¬ 
tionate  urgency  to  that  sort  of  sire  who  is  apt  to  say  of  a 
suitor  to  his  daughter,  who  is  unwelcome  to  himself,  “  I 
can’t  imagine  what  the  girl  can  see  in  such  a  fellow,  to  like 
him  I  ”  To  such  stern  fathers  Margaret  of  Anjou  writes 
like  a  wise  and  affectionate  woman.  She  may  be  called  a 
“  matchmaker,”  for  she  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  work  of 
coupling  with  great  alacrity];  but  we  are  sure  that  many  a 
young  couple,  in  those  turbulent  times,  owed  to  her  a  Iiap- 

Siocss  and  a  harmony  in  their  married  life  which  poor 
[irgaret  never  enjoyed  in  her  own. 

But  Shakspeare  I  It  is  nothing  less  than  marvellous 
that  a  man  who  wrote  as  he  wrote,  —  and,  altogether,  no 
other  man  ever  wrote  like  him,  —  that  a  poet,  the  author  of 
such  plays  and  such  poems ;  that  a  man  possessing  so  many 
fnends  and  admirers,  with  whom  his  correspondence  must 
have  been  extensive,  should  not  have  left  a  single  line 
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behind  him  traced  by  his  own  hand.  Of  all  his  poems  and 
plays  there  does  not  exist  a  page,  a  line,  a  single  word  in 
manuscript.  All  Shakspeare’s  manuscript  plays  could  not 
have  perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Globe  Theatre, 
The  author  must  have  made  little  account  of  them  himself ; 
but  how  great  would  our  estimation  be  of  a  single  act  of 
any  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  in  his  own  handwriting! 
We  have  just  now  got  among  us  a  parallel  to  the  tulip 
mania.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  willingly  paid  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  the  same  number  of  shillings  would  once  have 
purchased.  Rather,  let  us  say  that  the  shillings  were  given 
for  the  picture,  and  that  the  pounds  by  thousands  are 
given  for  the  painter’s  name.  Well,  what  would  not  be 
willingly  paid  (for  the  sake  of  Shakspeare’s  name)  for  the 
original  manuscript,  say  of  Hamlet?  Tliere  would  be  a 
fierce  fight  among  competitors  for  even  a  single  passage. 
We  fancy  that  the  lines  beginning  with  “  The  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained,”  or  ^ose  tnat  open  with  “  Can’st 
thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseaiied  ?  ”  or  with  “  She  never 
told  her  love,”  and  hundreds  of  others,  would  not  be  hail  for 
guineas  covering  each  letter.  What  a  contention  there 
would  be  for  the  first  love-letter,  or  for  any  love-letter, 
which  the  poet  wrote  to  Anne  Hathaway ;  or,  indeed,  for 
any  letter,  addressed  to  any  one.  A  costly  holograph ! 
Alasl  there  are  neither  lines  nor  letters.  All  that  has 
been  saved  of  Shakspeare’s  handwriting  is  confined  to  a 
couple  of  signatures  of  his  name  to  certain  deeds,  and  in 
those  subscriptions  the  name  is  spelled  differently.  Even 
the  forgers  have  not  dared  to  produce  a  letter  by  Shak¬ 
speare. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  regular  manu¬ 
factory  for  the  production  of  letters  by  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Byron.  The  market  was  swamped  by  these  cleverly- 
forged  documents.  Ten  years  ago,  Robert  Browning,  the 
poet,  edited  a  volume  of  letters  by  Shelley,  and  critics  said 
that  they  would  prove  useful  to  all  future  biographers  of 
that  wayward  genius.  These  letters  turned  out  to  be  for¬ 
geries.  One  epistle  was  found  to  be  a  “crib”  from  an 
article  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view.  Another  was  slightly  altered  from  a  paper  in  a 
literary  annual.  When  research  was  made,  the  discovery 
ensued  that  the  supposed  original  had  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher,  at  an  auction.  Tne  auctioneer 
had  had  them  consigned  to  him  by  a  bookseller  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  the  bookseller  bad  bought  them  from  two 
unknown  women,  who  looked  as  much  like  ladies  as  the 
letters  looked  like  genuine  productions.  If  Mr.  Moxon  had 
not  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  a  long  time 
might  have  elapsed  before  the  fraud  could  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  But  Air.  Palgrave,  on  a  visit  to  the  Laureate, 
happened  to  open  the  ixKik,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter 
from  Shelley  to  Godwin,  written  from  Florence.  Mr.  Pal¬ 
grave  recognized  in  it  a  portion  of  an  article  on  Florence, 
in  the  Quarterly,  written  by  his  father.  Sir  Francis. 
Mr.  Moxon  called  in  all  the  copies  of  this  volume  of  pseudo¬ 
epistles,  and  suppressed  the  publication  altogether.  A 
curious  result  has  followed.  The  volume  is  worthless,  but 
it  is  rare ;  and  simply  on  account  of  its  rarity,  it  is  set 
down  in  a  London  bookseller's  catalogue,  now  before  us,  at 
the  price  of  one  pound  ten  shillings. 

Stray  letters  of  Shelley  continued  to  turn  up  in  the 
market.  Letters  to  his  wife,  of  the  most  confidential 
nature,  containing  aspersions  on  his  father,  were  bought  by 
Sir  Percy  Shelley,  the  poet’s  son.  Tliese,  too,  proved 
to  be  forgeries,  and  were  destroyed.  Another  letter, 
addressed  to  Byron,  and  bearing  Shelley’s  signature,  con¬ 
tained  an  assertion  against  the  fidelity  of  “  Harriet.”  'Who¬ 
ever  bought  it  paid  six  guineas  for  a  calumny  against  a 
dead  and  defenceless  woman,  to  which  was  appended  the 
forged  signature  of  her  dead  and  defenceless  husband. 
Forged  letters  purporting  to  be  from  Byron,  are,  as  it 
were,  to  be  had  at  every  turn.  Also  books  with  his  alleged 
manuscript  notes  in  the  margin.  Good  judges  assert  that 
these  notes  and  letters  are  written  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Byron’s  life  and  feelings,  and  that  the  books  are 
chosen  with  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  his  tastes  and 
peculiarities. 
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There  whs  once  a  dre  idful  fashion  of  writing  romances 
and  novels  in  letters.  Nothing  seems  more  wearisome  now, 
but  they  delighted  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
that  says  mucn  for  the  patient  endurance  of  the  readers  of 
the  perio<l.  There  is,  however,  one  story  told  in  letters, 
the  numor  of  which  will  never  grow  old,  namely,  “  Hum¬ 
phrey  Clinker.”  Smollett  never  showed  more  ability,  or  hu¬ 
mor,  or  power  in  delineating  and  discriminating  character, 
than  in  that  admirable  work.  For  humor,  commend  us  to  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  The  preciseness  of  that 
lady,  who  is  satisfied  if  a  suitable  reason  be  given  for  things 
she  complains  of,  and  who  is  drolly  serious  in  her  logic,  is 
charmingly  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  in  one  of 
her  various  letters,  addressed  from  London  to  the  house¬ 
keeper,  Mrs.  Gwyllym,  in  the  country,  at  Brambleton  Hall : 

“  You  tell  me  the  thunder  has  soured  two  barrels  of  beer  in 
the  seller;  but  how  the  thunder  should  get  there,  when  the 
seller  was  double-locked,  I  can’t  comprehend.  Howsom- 
ever,  I  won’t  have  the  beer  thrown  out  till  I  have  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  Perhaps  it  will  recover.  At  least,  it 
will  serve  for  vinegar  for  the  servants.” 

This  pretended  letter  is  not  beyond  the  reality  of  much 
letter-writing  of  the  last  century.  Southey,  when  collecting 
materials  for  “  Espriella,”  came  into  possession  of  a  letter 
from  a  farmer’s  daughter.  It  was  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  it  runs  thus :  — 

“  Dear  Miss,  —  'The  energy  of  the  races  prompts  me  to 
assure  you  that  my  request  is  forbidden,  the  idea  of  which  I 
had  awkwardly  nourished,  notwithstanding  my  propensity 
to  reserve.  M.  T.  will  be  there.  Let  me  with  confidence 
assure  you  that  him  and  brothers  will  be  very  happy  to 
meet  you  and  brothers.  Us  girls  cannot  go,  for  reasons. 
'The  attention  of  the  cows  claims  our  assistance  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

“  Unalterably  yours.” 

In  the  days  of  heavv  piostage  no  one  had  the  slightest 
scruple  in  cheating  the  revenue.  Persons  leaving  home, 
whether  for  inland  or  foreign  travel,  were  importuned  by 
friends  to  carry  letters  for  them  to  other  friends.  An  idea 
prevailed  that,  if  the  letters  were  carried  “  open,” —  that  is, 
unsealed,  —  there  was  no  infraction  of  the  law,  and  that, 
consequently,  no  penalty  eoiild  be  exacted.  Tliis  was  a 
popular  error.  'Tne  law,  moreover,  was  evaded  in  another 
way.  A  newspaper  was  sent  by  post  in  an  envelope :  in¬ 
side  the  latter  a  long  ^istle  was  often  written  in  invisible 
ink,  generally  milk.  When  this  was  dry  the  writing  could 
not  be  seen.  By  holding  the  paper  to  the  fire  the  writing 
came  out  in  a  sepia  color,  and  tne  law  was  broken.  'Tbe 
post-office  authorities  discovered  this  pretty  trick,  and  par¬ 
ties  were  threatened  with  prosecution ;  but  as  the  receivers 
invariably  protested  that  tney  did  not  know  who  the  send¬ 
ers  were,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction. 
Senders,  indeed,  grew  a  little  nervous,  and  many  changed 
their  method  of  conveying  information  in  spite  of  the  law. 
In  place  of  writing  in  milk  on  the  covers  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  they  made  slight  dots  in  ordinary  ink  under  such 
printed  letters  as  suited  their  purpose  for  conveying  intelli¬ 
gence.  This  was  troublesome  for  both  sender  and  receiver, 
and  it  was  therefore  used  only  for  brief  messages.  The 
postal  tax  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  poor,  but  the  inge¬ 
nious  poor  discovered  means  to  evade  it.  For  instance,  a  son 
or  daughter  in  town  despatched  a  letter  to  parents  in  the 
country,  who  were  too  poor  to  papr  the  postage.  The  par¬ 
ents  declined  to  take  such  letter  in,  which  th^  had  legal 
right  to  do.  Returned  to  the  General  Post-omce,  the  let¬ 
ter,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  be  a  blank  sheet  of  paper. 
The  fact  is,  that  parents  and  children  had  agreed  to  send 
these  blank  sheets  as  indications  that  all  was  well  with  the 
sender ;  the  receiver  got  that  much  of  news  and  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it.  'The  letter  was  never  taken  in  unless  a 
particular  mark  was  on  the  cover,  which  intimated  that 
something  of  importance  was  to  be  read  within. 

Although  a  high  rate  of  postage  fell  most  heavily  upon  the 
poor,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  who  did  not  feel  it  Every 
one  wished  to  be  relieved  ^m  it.  We  can  hardly  realize 


how  peers,  who  could  frank  a  large  number  of  letters  daily, 
and  how  members  of  Parliament,  who  could  frank,  every 
day  except  Sunday,  a  lew,  were  beset  by  friends  lor  franks 
for  themselves,  or  for  Iheir  ft-iends,  or  for  their  friends’ 
friends.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  “  Diary, 
Letters,  and  Journals  of  Sir  George  Jackson,”  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  amusing  and  instructive  book,  recently  published  by 
Sir  George’s  widow.  Writing  to  his  mother  at  Ba  h,  in 
1802,  the  then  apprentice  diplomatist  sa^s :  “  My  sister  tells 
me  Bath  was  never  so  thin.  I  sympathize  with  her,  know¬ 
ing  how  voluminous  her  correspondence  is,  and  that  the 
thinness  of  Bath  means  ‘a  dearth  of  fynnk  men,’  there 
being,  she  says,  only  Lords  Rosslyn  and  Harcourt  to  fly  to.” 

In  those  old  days,  heavy  postage  made  long  letters.  As 
the  receivers  paid  the  postage,  they  naturally  expected 
their  money’s  worth.  Often  a  sheet  of  Bath  post,  or  even 
of  foolscap,  was  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  not  a  hair’s 
breadth  of  the  paper  was  lefl  without  its  line.  A  letter 
then  was  written  bit  by  bit,  day  after  day,  till  the  whole 
was  completed.  It  was,  in  its  way,  a  newspaper  or  a  book ; 
it  was  sent  all  through  the  branches  of  a  family ;  it  was 
lent  to  friends ;  it  even  went  to  mere  acquaintances,  and 
strangers  made  extracts  from  the  choicest  parts  of  it.  In 
the  second  series  of  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Letters  and  Corre¬ 
spondence”  she  refers  to  one  of  these  epistles.  It  was 
written  by  a  lord  who  had  been  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
and  it  was  a  clever,  sensible,  and  instructive  document. 
Miss  Mitford  borrowed  it  for  the  purpose  of  copying  th| 
contents,  to  accomplish  which  cost  her  six  mortal  hours, 
which  the  lady  did  not  think  were  ill-spent. 

When  postage  was  high,  letters  were  luxuries  in  which 
persons  far  above  the  condition  of  those  who  are  called 
poor,  could  not  often  indulge.  We  cannot  give  a  better 
illustration  of  this  than  one  we  find  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Collins,  the  artist,  to  his  brother,  in  1816,  when  fhet 
landscape  painter  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Collins 
was  then  at  Hastings  sketching,  and  had  invited  his  brother 
to  come  down  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  “  The  whole 
amount  of  the  expense  would  be  the  coach,  provided  you 
put  two  biscuits  in  your  pocket,  which  would  answer  as  a 
lunch ;  and  I  would  have  dinner  for  you,  which  would  not 
increase  my  expenditure  above  tenpence,  I  shall  be  at  the 
place  where  the  coach  stops  for  you,  should  you  be  able  to 
come.  Write  me  nothing  about  it  unless  you  have  other 
business,  for  a  letter  costs  a  dinner.”  This  was  tbe  artist 
who  was  oveijoyed  to  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  “  Cromer 
Sands,”  the  picture  for  which,  at  the  sale  of  the  Gillott  col¬ 
lection,  a  purchaser  was  found  to  give,  quite  as  joyously, 
three  Uiousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  guineas. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  heavy  postage  produced  essays, 
cheap  postage  makes  epigrams.  But  the  latter  were  not 
wanting  in  the  very  earliest  days.  Nothing  could  be  more 
epigrammatic  than  the  note  sent  by  one  Irish  chief  to 
another :  “  Pay  me  tribute,  or  else  ”  —  To  which  the 
equally  ^igrammatic  answer  was ;  “  I  owe  you  none,  and 
if’’ —  Of  this  sort  were  the  notes  between  Foote’s 
mother  and  Foote.  “Dear  Sam, —  I’m  in  prison.  Yours, 
E.  Foote.”  The  old  lady  was  under  arrest  for  debt.  The 
son’s  answer  was;  “Dear  mother,  —  so  am  1.  Yours,  S. 
Foote.”  And  again,  the  letters  between  old  Mrs.  Garrick 
and  young  Edmund  Kean  :  “  Dear  Mr.  Kean,  —  You  can’t 
play  Abel  Drugger.  Yours,  &c.”  To  which  intimation 
Edmund  wrote  back :  “  Dear  Madam,  —  I  know  it.  Yours, 
E.  K.”  Instances  occur  now  and  then  where  a  joke  has 
been  played,  the  fun  of  which  was  to  make  a  man  pay 
heavy  postage  for  very  unnecessary  information.  When 
Collins,  the  artist,  was  once  with  some  fnends  around  him, 
one  of  them  resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  stay 
to  supper.  He  withdrew,  and  the  friends  in  council  over 
their  banquet,  resolved  that  the  sulky  guest  should  be  pun¬ 
ished.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  Collins  sent  him 
a  folded  sheet  of'  foolscap,  in  which  was  written :  “  After 
you  left  we  had  stout  and  oysters.”  'The  receiver  under¬ 
stood  what  was  meant,  but  he  was  equally  resolved  to  have 
his  revenge.  Accordingly,  biding  his  time,  he  transmitted, 
in  a  feigned  hand,  to  Collins,  a  letter  in  which  the  painter 
read  only,  “  Had  you  ?  ”  Therewith  the  joke  seemed  at  an 
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end;  but  Collins  would  have  the  last  word.  He  waited 
end  waited,  till  the  thing  was  almost  forgotten,  and  then  the 
^ter  of  the  last  query  opened  a  letter  one  morning  in 
which  be  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  an  answer  to  it  in 
the  words,  “  Yes,  we  had."  AVe  cannot  dismiss  this  part 
of  the  subject  without  expressing  our  regret  that  we  are 
nnable  to  remember  the  name  of  that  British  admiral  who, 
nfter  achieving  a  glorious  victory  at  sea,  despatched  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  there  were  only  these  or 
timilar  words :  “  .  .  Boat  the  enemy ;  took,  sunk,  burned, 
ind  destroyed  ships  named  in  the  margin."  Tersest  of 
admirals  I 

The  publication  of  the  letters  of  deceased  persons  first 
arose,  or  began  to  be  so  common,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  declared  the  knowledge  of 
luch  a  fact  added  a  new  terror  to  death.  In  1781,  the  cus¬ 
tom  had  not  improved.  “  It  has  become  so  much  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  publish  letters,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “  that  I  put  as 
little  into  mine  as  I  can.”  Nevertheless,  when  Boswell 
•ubsequently  asked  him  if  it  would  be  proper  to  publish 
any  ot  his  letters  after  death,  Johnson  contented  himself  by 
remarking  :  “  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead  you  may  do  as  you 
will  with  mine.” 

There  has  been  no  little  affectation  in  some  notable  per¬ 
rons,  an<l  a  remarkable  candor  in  others,  with  respect  to 
the  publication  of  these  documents.  Pope  addressed  his 
letters  to  his  friends,  but  he  carefully  and  elaborately  wrote 
ami  re-wrote  them  for  posterity,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to 
see  some  of  them  get  into  print  (he  rather  helping  them  to 
that  end  than  obstructing  them),  that  he  might  have  a 
foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  which  was  more  especially  in¬ 
tended  for  after  ages.  Every  line  in  Walpole’s  letters 
reads  as  if  it  were  as  much  intended  for  u»  of  any  year  to 
come,  as  for  the  happy  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was 
directed;  but  this  diminishes  neither  Walpole’s  credit  nor 
our  appreciation.  Pepys  never  intended  his  “  Diary  ”  to  be 
perused  by  any  mortal  eye  but  his  own.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  deciphered  the  shorthand,  and  the  best 
social  history  of  Pepys’  time  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  delighted 
and  grateful  public.  Evelyn  wrote  his  “  Diary  ’’  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  indifferent  as  Dr.  Johnson  about  his  let¬ 
ters,  whether  it  were  published  or  not  afler^  his  death. 
Evelyn’s  descendants  were  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  it  is 
to  a  stranger  we  owe  those  sketches  of  contemporary  men 
and  things  which  now  enrich  our  literature.  Pepys,  Evelyn, 
Walpole,  —  diaries  and  letters;  of  how  many  exquisite 
stories  we  should  have  known  nothing  but  for  those  three 
indiviluals!  It  matters  little  whether  they  intended  we 
should  enjoy  that  knowledge  or  not ;  sufficient  for  us  that 
we  do.  And  let  us  note,  in  passing,  another  letter-writer,  — 
Lady  M.ary  Wortley  Montague.  Her  letters  are  not  quite 
to  popular,  so  much  read,  or  so  well  known,  perhaps,  as 
they  used  to  be ;  they  may  have  had  their  day,  but  the 
writer  was  well  assured  they  would  at  least  have  that. 
“  Keep  my  letters,”  she  once  wrote  to  a  friend ;  “  they 
will  be  as  good  as  Madame  de  Sdvigne’s  forty  years 
hence.” 

They  certainly  contain  many  things  worth  the  knowing. 
The  wi iter’s  descriptions  of  foreign  scenes  and  incidents 
are  full  of  life  and  spirit,  generally  truthful,  and  always 
effective  wi.hout  marring  the  tnth.  There  is  one  passage 
in  one  of  her  ladyship’s  letters  which  illustrates  the  writer’s 
power  in  a  particularly  delicate  matter,  which  is  well  de- 
Mrving  notice.  Mr.  Montague’s  sister  died.  She  had  been 
Lady  Miry  Pierrepont’s  dearest  friend.  Young  Montague 
had  to  commuricate  the  news  of  his  sister’s  death  to  the 
^oung  Lady  Mary.  In  her  renly  the  latter  said  :  “  I  know 
It  is  not  acting  in  form,  but  I  ao  not  look  upon  you  as  I  do 

£1  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  are  brother  to  a  woman 
m  I  tenderly  loved."  The  young  fellow  excused  the 
informality ;  he  was  proud  of  h-  ing  looked  upon  by  the 

you  ' 

Ai 

the  woman  she  so  tenderly  loved,  he  was  not  dull,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  love  the  brother  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  had  done  the  sister.  The  marriage,  however, 

*M  not  made  in  heaven.  The  lady  herself  had  some  sus¬ 


picion  about  the  consequences.  “  I  uemble,”  she  wrote  to 
her  intended  husband,  “  for  what  we  are  doing.  Shall  we 
never  repent?  ...  I  shall  come  to  you  only  with  a  night¬ 
gown  and  petticoat,  and  that  is  all  you  will  get  by  me." 
She  adds  significantly  :  “  I  had  rather  die  than  return  to  a 
dependency  upon  relations  I  have  disobliged.”  In  her  first 
letter  to  her  (absent)  husband  after  marriage  she  alludes 
to  the  children  of  the  family  in  which  she  was  residing,  and 
says :  “  It  furnishes  my  imagination  with  agreeable  pictures 
of  our  future  life,  and  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  one 
day  enjoying  with  you  the  same  satisfaction  .  .  .  when  the 
noise  of  a  nui* *8ery  may  have  more  charms  for  us  than  the 
music  of  the  opera.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of  posthumous 
letters,  we  may  add  that  other  men  besides  Jt  hnson  have 
written  their  own  so  as  to  gratify  posterity  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Some  are  as  cautious  with  respect  to  contempora¬ 
ries.  One  of  the  most  venerable  of  our  peers  was  once 
told  that  several  of  his  letters  were  catalogued  ftir  sale  in  a 
London  auction  room.  “  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me,”  said  the  noble  lord  ;  “  firm  the  day  I  became  a  public 
man  1  never  wrote  a  line  worth  the  reading  by  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  person  to  whom  my  letter  was  addressed.” 

'The  assertion  that  a  lady  puts  the  essence,  nay,  the  very 
f  urpose  and  import  of  her  letter,  in  the  postscript,  has  had 
many  an  ingenious  but  invented  illustration.  One  of  the 
best  is  that  of  a  young  lady  in  India  to  her  friends  at  home, 
viz. :  P.S.  You  will  tee  by  my  signature  that  I  am 

married.”  Cobbett  bated  writing  across  already  written 
lines,  and  declared  that  it  was  of  French  oiigin.  The 
earliest  letter  I  y  a  lady,  in  this  country,  of  which  a  copy 
exists,  is  one  from  Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  to  Arcn- 
bishop  Anselm.  In  this  she  stvies  him  her  “worthily 
reverenced  lord,”  and  hertelf  “  the  lowest  of  ihe  hand¬ 
maidens  of  his  Holiness;”  phrases  whiih  show  the  mind 
and  hand  of  some  reverend  secretary,  Anne  Boleyn’s  last 
cry  of  love  and  anguish  to  her  lord,  is  worth  a  ream  of  the 
letters  of  earlier  date  written  at  second-hand.  It  is  gen¬ 
uineness  that  gives  all  the  interest  to  the  Paston  letters 
(once  so  disputed)  ;  Agnes  Pastcn’s  to  her  son  may  be  said 
to  be  admirable  for  detail  acd  simplicity.  “  God’s  blessing 
and  mine,”  is  a  fitting  double  ben^iction  from  a  mcther  to 
her  son.  How  picturesquely  descriptive  is  the  passage, 
“  On  Tuesday  last  Sir  John  Heveningham  went  to  his 
church  and  heard  three  masses,  and  came  home  again, 
never  merrier,  and  said  to  his  wife  that  he  would  go  say  a 
little  devotion  in  his  garden  and  then  he  would  dine ;  and 
forthwith  he  felt  a  f  doting  in  hio  legs  and  slid  down.  This 
was  at  nine  of  the  clock,  and  he  was  dead  era  neon.”  Such 
were  life  and  death  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  the  county  cf  Norfolk.  We  may  notice,  after  the  above 
illustration  of  a  letter  from  a  mother  to  her  son,  one  from  a 
wife  to  her  husband,  but  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  a 
letter  from  Susan  Montague  to  her  husband  Edward,  who 
has  announced  his  being  about  to  leave  Madrid  for  England, 
the  sprightly  Susan  replied  to  her  “sweetheart”  that  she 
fears  she  may  weary  his  eyes  with  her  “  tedious  scribble- 
ment,”  and  after  many  allusions  to  herself  and  two  ladies, 
with  matters  of  confidence,  Susan  Montague  concludes  by 
saying  :  “  So  b«  irg  very  late,  as  a  matter  tf  ten  o’clock,  1 
bid  you  good-night,  going  into  the  little  bed,  which  1  find 
less  than  ever  it  was,  and  never  have  no  mind  to  go  into  it 
because  I  cannot  find  my  sweeting  there.  But  when  I  am 
there  I  sleep  as  little  as  may  be,  for  I  am  still  riding  post  to 
Madrid,  which  I  hope  doth  presage  that  you  will  shortly 

rist  from  there  and  come  to  the  little  chamber  again,  which 
heartily  pray  for.  So,  dear  heart,  farewell.  lour  truly 
loving  wife,  Su.  Montague.”  The  orthography  of  ladies 
became  rather  worse  than  l>etter  in  the  times  after  Susan 
Montague  wrote.  In  the  last  century,  ladies  spelled  “  phy¬ 
sician  ”  with  a  capital  F,  and  in  the  old  game  of  “  loving  ” 
would  not  be  conscious  of  wrong  in  saying,  “  I  love  my 
love  with  a  G,  because  he’s  a  Gustus  I  ”  There  are  some 
curious  samples  of  ill  spelling  in  the  Delany  correspond¬ 
ence.  Cacography  seemed  to  be  intermittent,  like  the 
ague.  The  wrong  thing  came  with  the  east  wind  or  epi¬ 
demics.  Sometimes  an  odd  word  or  two  would  baffle  a 
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ladj.  At  the  befpnnirg  of  the  present  century  the  exqui¬ 
site  Alison  Cnckburn  referred  in  one  of  her  letters  to  seme 
unpareleled  boon.”  The  word  caught  her  eve,  and  she 
gayly  added  as  a  postscript,  “  Cannot  spell  unparal- 
elM.” 

The  letters  of  fine  gentlemen  are  written  in  a  fine  gen¬ 
tlemanly  way.  If  the  fine  gentleman  be  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
it  does  not  always  improve  tlie  style  of  the  letter.  Much 
nonsense  has  been  written  tmon  Waller  and  his  Sacharissa 
(Lady  Dorothy  Sidney).  The  facts  of  their  supposed  love 
passages  have  grown  up  out  of  the  imagiuations  of  senti¬ 
ment^  writers.  When  Lady  Dorothy  married  Lord 
Spencer,  Waller  wrote  to  her  sister.  Lady  Lucy,  a  letter 
which  would  now  be  considered  much  more  impudent  than 
witty.  But  the  poet’s  hand  is  in  it  as  well  as  the  impu¬ 
dent  wit’s.  After  sympathizing  with  Lady  Lucy  on  the 
loss  of  her  sister  “  bedfellow,”  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  latter  would  soon  “  taste  of  the  first  curse  imposed  on 
woman,”  and  often ;  in  due  course  of  time,  the  poet  wishes, 

“  May  she  then  arrive  at  that  great  curse  so  much  declined 
by  fair  ladies,  old  age.  May  she  live  to  be  very  old  and 
yet  seem  young,  be  told  so  by  her  glass,  and  have  no  aches 
to  inform  her  of  the  truth.  And  when  she  shall  appear  to 
be  mortal,  may  her  lord  not  mourn  for  her,  but  go  hand  in 
hand  with  her  to  that  place  where  we  are  told  there  is 
neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  that  being  there 
divorced  we  may  all  have  an  equM  interest  in  her 
again.” 

Letters  to  children  are  as  difficult  to  write  as  books  for 
children.  Crabb  Robinson  stands  at  the  head  of  all  inditers 
of  little  epistles  to  little  folk.  He  is  not  in  the  vein  of 
Jeffrey  to  his  granddaughter,  as  in  “  I  send  jou  my  bless¬ 
ing,  and  wish  I  was  kissing  your  sweet  rosy  lips  or  your  fat 
finger-tips.”  Ribinson  comes  nearer  to  Hood,  only  that 
he  could  not  stoop  to  use  old  jokes  as  well  as  make  new. 
The  two  are  together  in  the  following  paragraph  in  Hood’s 
letter  to  May,  one  of  Dr.  Elliot’s  daughters :  “  Tell  Dunnie 
that  Tom  has  set  his  trap  in  the  balcony,  and  has  caught 
a  cold  ;  and  tell  Jeanie  that  Funny  has  set  her  foot  in  the 
garden,  but  it  has  not  come  up  yet.  .  .  The  other  night, 
when  I  came  from  Stratford,  the  cold  shrivelled  me  up  so 
that  when  I  got  home  I  thought  I  was  my  own  child.” 
The  best  thing  Crabb  Robinson  did  in  this  way  was  by  sur¬ 
prising  a  little  girl,  who  said  she  did  not  know  how  to  write 
a  letter  to  her  little  brother,  by  proving  to  her  that  she  was 
a  perfect  letter-writer.  She  had  asked  Robinson  to  suggest 
all  the  subjects.  He  proposed  purposely  something  untrue, 
then  something  silly,  but  both  were  rejected  by  the  child 
on  the  ground  of  their  untruthfulness  and  silliness.  This 
process  went  on  till  the  child  adopted  such  subjects  as  were 
adapted  to  her  purpose ;  and  she  found  she  was  a  good  letter- 
writer  without  knowing  it. 

We  conclude  with  an  unpublished  letter,  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  lady  we  believe,  who,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
aspired  to  be'  the  instructor  of  children.  The  quaintness 
and  simplicity,  for  it  is  all  sober  earnestness,  are  worthy  of 
being  preserved :  “  Dear  Sir,  —  Having  heard  that  you 
are  in  want  of  a  governess  for  your  children,  I  write  to 
offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  that  post.  My  acquirements 
are  English  in  all  its  branches,  French,  German,  music, 
which  I  pla^  well,  singing,  painting,  drawing,  and  dancing. 
M^  age  is  just  twenty-eight.  I  am  a  lady  by  birth,  high 
spirited,  ami,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  slightly  quick-tempered, 
but  still  very  fond  of  children,  likewise  of  gentlemen’s 
society ;  I  am  rather  delicate,  and  when  not  as  well  as 
usual  rcqidre  a  few  tempting  viands.  I  hope,  if  you  decide  in 
having  me  for  your  children  as  their  governess,  that  you  wilt 
allow  me  the  entr^  of  your  drawing-room  at  all  times,  and 
that  you  will  also  allow  me  to  join  in  all  your  domestic 
amusements.  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  or  fifty 
pounds  with  laundress,  and  ail  travelling  expenses  paid, 
lou  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  an  elegant  figure, 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  am,  if  my  friends  and  admirers 
are  to  be  believed,  engaging.” 

With  tills  sample  we  may  leave  our  readers  to  pass  on 
to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 
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Wios  have  claims  to  be  considered  amongst  the  most 
essential  appliances  of  the  actors :  means  at  once  of  their 
disguise  and  their  decoration.  Without  false  hair  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  the  stage  could  scarcely  be  set  forth.  How  could 
the  old  look  young,  or  the  young  look  old  ?  how  could  scanty 
locks  be  augmented,  or  baldness  concealed,  if  the  coiffeur 
did  not  lend  his  aid  to  the  costumUrl  Nay,  oftentimes 
calvity  has  to  be  simulated,  and  fictitious  foreheads  of  can¬ 
vas  assumed.  Hence  the  quaint  advertisements  of  the 
theatrical  hairdresser  in  professional  organs,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared  to  vend  “old  men’s  bald  pates”  at  a  remarkably 
cheap  rate.  King  Lear  has  been  known  to  appear  without 
his  beard ;  indeed,  Mr.  Garrick,  as  his  portraits  reveal, 
played  the  part  with  a  clean-shaven  face,  wearing  luffles, 
knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  diamond  buckles,  in 
strange  contrast  with  his  Hosing  robe  of  ermine-trimmed 
velvet ;  but  could  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father  ever  have 
defied  the  poet’s  portraiture  of  him,  and  walked  the  plat¬ 
form  of  Elsinore  Castle  without  a  “sable-silvered”  chin? 
Has  an  audience  ever  viewed  tolerantly  a  bald  Romeo,  or  a 
Juliet  grown  gray  in  learning  how  to  impersonate  that  hero¬ 
ine-  to  perfection  ?  It  is  clear  that  at  a  very  early  date  the 
players  must  have  acquired  tlie  simple  arts  of  altering  and 
amending  their  personal  appearance  in  these  respects. 

The  accounts  still  extant  of  the  revels  at  court  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  contain  many  charges  for 
w  igs  and  beards.  Thus  a  certain  John  Ogle  is  paid  “  for 
four  yeallowe  heares  for  head  attires  for  women,  twenty-six 
shillings  and  eight-pence ;  ”  and  “  for  a  pound  of  heare 
twelve-pence.”  Probably  tlie  auburn  tresses  of  Elizabeth 
bad  made  blond  wigs  fashionable.  John  Owgle,  who  is  no 
doubt  the  same  trader,  receives  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  for  “eight  long  white  herds  at  twenty  pence  the 
peece.”  He  has  charges  also  on  account  of  “  a  black  fyii- 
cian’s  berde,”  “  herds  white  and  black,”  “  heares  lor 
palmers,”  “  herds  for  fyshers,”  &c.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  adornments  were  really  made  of  silk. 
There  is  an  entry :  “  John  Ogle  for  curling  of  heare  made 
of  black  silk  for  Discord’s  heade  (being  sixty  ounces),  price 
of  his  woorkmanshipp  thereon  only  is  seven  shillings  and 
eightpence.”  And  mention  is  made  of  a  delivery  to  Mrs. 
Swegoo  the  silk-woman,  of  “  Sjianish  silke  of  sundry  cullen 
weighing  four  ounces  and  three  quarters,  at  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  the  ounce,  to  garnishe  nine  heads  and  nine 
skarfes  for  the  nine  muzes ;  heads  of  heare  drest  and  trimmed 
at  twenty-three  shillings  and  fourpence  the  peece,  in  all 
nine,  ten  pounds  ten  slmlings.” 

The  diary  or  account-book  of  Philip  Henslowe,  the 
manager,  supplies  much  information  concerning  the  usual 
appointmento  of  a  theatre  prior  to  the  yeiir  1600.  In  bis 
inventory  of  dresses  and  properties,  bearing  date  1598,  is 
included  a  record  of  “  six  head  tiers,”  or  attires.  An  early 
and  entertaining  smeount  of  the  contents  of  a  theatrical 
“  tiring-room  ”  is  to  be  found  in  Richard  Brome’s  comedy, 
“The  Antipodes,”  first  published  in  1640.  Bye-play  says 
of  Peregrine,  the  leading  comic  character,  — 

“  He  has  got  Into  onr  tiring  house  amongst  us. 

And  ta’en  a  strict  snn-ey  of  all  onr  properties. 

Our  statues  and  our  imag<«  of  gods. 

Our  planets  and  our  constellations, 

Our  giants,  monsters,  ftirits,  lieasts  and  bngheais. 
Our  helmets,  shields,  and  visors,  hairs  and  beards.” 

With  the  Restoration,  wigs  came  into  general  wear;  and 
gradually  the  heards  and  mustaches  which  had  literally 
lourisheid  so  remarkably  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  were 
yielded  to  the  razor.  At  this  period,  theatrical  costume 
was  simply  regulated  by  the  prevuiling  fashions,  and  made 
no  pretensions  to  historical  truth  or  antiquarian  correct¬ 
ness.  The  actors  appeared  upon  all  occasions  in  to 
enormous  perukes  that  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  continued  in  vogue  until  1720.  'Tlie  fk>^ 
ing  flaxen  wij^  assumed  by  B<x>th,  Wilks,  Cibber,  sj® 
others,  were  said  to  cost  some  forty  guineas  each.  “  TiO 
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irithin  these  twenty-five  years,”  writes  Tom  Davies  in 
1784,  “  our  Tamcrlanes  and  Catos  had  as  much  hair  on 
their  heaiis  as  our  judges  on  the  bench.”  Cibber  narrates 
how  he  sold  a  superb  fair,  full-bottomed  periwig  he  had 
worn  in  1C95  in  las  first  play,  “The  Fool  in  Fashion,”  to 
Col.  Brett,  so  that  the  officer  might  appear  to  advantage  in 
his  wooing  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  the  lady  whom 
the  poet  Savage  claimed  on  unsatisfactory  evidence  as  his 
mother. 

But  if  the  heroes  of  the  theatre  delighted  in  long  flaxen 
hair,  it  was  always  held  necessary  that  the  stage  villains 
should  appear  in  jet-black  periwigs.  For  many  years  this 
continued  to  be  an  established  law  of  the  drama.  “  What 
is  the  meaning,”  demanded  Charles  II.,  “  that  we  never  see 
a  rogue  in  the  play,  but,  oddsfish !  they  always  clap  him 
OD  a  black  periwig,  when  it  is  well  known  one  of  the 

Kstest  rogues  in  England  always  wears '  a  fair  one  ?  ” 
B  king  was  understood  to  refer  to  Titus  Oates.  But  this 
custom  was  of  long  life.  Davies  describes  “  certain  actors 
who  were  cast  into  the  parts  of  conspirators,  traitors,  and 
murderers,  who  used  to  disguise  themselves  in  large  black 
wiffs,  and  to  distort  their  features  in  order  to  app)ear  terri¬ 
ble.  I  have  seen,”  he  adds,  “  Hippesley  act  the  first  mui^ 
deter  in  Macbeth;  his  face  was  made  pale  with  chalk, 
distinguished  with  large  whiskers  and  a  long  black  wig.” 
“  Begin,  murderer ;  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin,” 
sajstlandet  to  Lucianus,  the  poisoner;  so  that  even  in 
Shakspearc’s  time,  grimness  of  aspect  on  the  part  of  the 
stage  villain  may  have  been  thought  indispensable. 
Churchhill’s  friend,  Lloyd,  in  his  admirable  poem,  “  The 
Actor,”  published  in  1762,  writes  on  this  head  :  — 

“  To  suit  the  dress  demands  the  actor’s  art ; 

Yet  there  arc  those  who  overdress  the  part ; 

To  some  prescriptive  right  gives  settled  things,  — 

Black  wigs  to  murderers,  feathered  hats  to  kings.” 

Quin  appeared  upon  the  stage  almost  invariably  in  a 
profuse  full-bottomed  periwig.  Garrick  brought  into  fash¬ 
ion  a  wig  of  much  smaller  size,  worn  low  on  the  forehead, 
with  fire  crisp  curls  on  either  side,  and  known  generally 
u  the  “  Garrick  cut.”  But  the  great  actor  occasionally 
laried  the  mode  of  his  peruke.  The  portraits  by  Wood, 
Sherwin,  and  Dance,  exhibit  him  in  three  different  forms 
of  wigs.  As  Hotspur,  he  wore  “  a  laced  frock  and  a 
Ramifies  wig.”  This  costume  was  objected  to,  not  as 
being  anach^nistic,  but  as  “  too  insignificant  for  the 
character.”  When  John  Kemble  first  played  Hamlet,  he 
appeared  in  a  black-velvet  court  suit,  with  laced  ruffles 
ana  powered  hair,  if  not  a  periwig.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  there  was  notliing  in  this  system  of  dress  to 
Aock  the  spectators  of  the  time.  Powdered  wigs  were  the 
vogue,  and  it  was  not  considered  strange  that  the  actor 
ihould  be  at  ired  similarly  to  the  audience.  Some  ventures 
had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  correctness  of  costume, 
but  they  had  been  regarded  as  rather  dangerous  innova- 
tioas.  Garrick  canditlly  confessed  himself  timid  about  the 
matter.  Benjamin  West  once  inquired  of  the  actor  why  he 
did  not  reform  the  costume  of  the  stage.  “  The  audience 
would  not  stand  it,”  said  Garrick ;  “  they  would  throw  a 
bottle  at  my  head  if  I  attempted  any  alteration.”  The 
truth  was,  perhaps,  that  Garnck  had  won  his  triumphs 
luider  the  old  system,  and  was  disinclined,  therefore,  to 
riak  any  change. 

Actors  have  often  been  zealous  treasurers  of  theatrical 
properties  and  appliances,  and  some  have  formed  very 
cunoas  collections  of  stage  wigs.  Munden,  who  was  most 
b^fiil  as  to  his  appearance  in  the  theatre,  always  pro¬ 
dded  his  own  costume,  wearing  nothing  that  belonged  to 
tb*  wardrobe  of  the  manager,  and  giving  large  sums  for 
uj  dre^s  that  suited  his  fancy.  His  wigs  were  said  to  be 
of  great  antiquity  and  value  ;  they  were  in  the  care  of,  and 
•Idly  inspected  by,  a  hainlresser  attached  to  the  theatre. 
Edwin’s  biographer  records  that  that  actor’s  “  wiggery 
rost  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  he  could  Iwast 
rf having  perukes  in  his  collection  which  had  decorated 
®t  beads  of  monarchs,  judges,  aldermen,  philosophers, 
■dlon,  jockeys,  beaux,  thieves,  tailors,  tinkers,  and  ^ber- 


dashers.”  Suett,  also  a  great  wig-collecter,  is  reputeii  to 
have  assumed  on  the  stage,  in  the  burlesque  of  “  Tom 
'Thumb,”  a  large  black  peruke  with  flowing  curls,  that  had 
once  been  the  property  of  King  Charles  H.  He  had  pur¬ 
chased  this  curious  relic  at  the  sale  of  the  efiects  of  a  Mr. 
Rawle,  accou/rtwien'-maker  to  George  HI.  WTien  the 
wig  was  submitted  for  sale,  Suett  took  possession  of  it, 
and,  putting  it  on  his  head,  began  to  bid  for  it  with  a 
gravity  that  the  by-standers  found  to  be  irresistibly  comi¬ 
cal.  It  was  at  once  declared  that  the  wig  should  become 
the  actor’s  property  on  his  own  terms,  and  it  was  forthwith 
knocked  down  to  him  by  the  auctioneer.  ’The  wig  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  stage  during  many  years,  until  at  last  it 
was  destroyed,  with  much  other  valuable  propi'rty,  in  the 
fire  which  l>urned  to  the  ground  the  Birmingham  'Theatre. 
Suett’s  giief  was  extreme.  “  My  wig’s  gone  1  ”  he  would 
say,  mournfully,  to  every  one  he  met  for  some  time  after 
the  fire.  Suett,  Mathews,  and  Knight,  were  at  one  time 
reputed  to  possess  the  most  valuable  stock  of  wigs  in  the 
profession.  Knight’s  collection  '^ras  valued,  after  his  death, 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

'The  stage  wig  is  sometimes  liable  to  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dents.  In  the  turbulent  scenes  of  tragedy,  when  the 
catastrophe  is  reached,  and  the  hero,  mortally  stricken, 
falls  upon  the  stage  heavily  and  rigidly,  in  accordance  with 
the  ruling  of  immemorial  tradition,  the  wig.  is  apt  to  become 
unseated,  like  an  unskilful  rider  upon  a  restive  steed. 
Many  a  defunct  Romeo  has  been  constrained  to  return  to 
life  tor  a  moment  in  order  that  he  might  entreat  Juliet,  in 
a  whisper,  just  as  her  own  suicide  is  imminent,  to  contrive, 
if  possible,  a  re-adjustment  of  his  wig,  which,  in  the  throes 
of  his  demise,  had  parted  from  his  head,  or,  at  least,  to 
fling  her  veil  over  him,  and  so  conceal  his  mischance  from 
public  observation.  To  Mr.  Bensley,  the  tragedian,  so 
much  admired  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  so  little  by  any  other 
critic,  a  curious  accident  is  said  to  have  happened.  He 
was  playing  Richard  HI.  in  an  Irish  theatre ;  the  cur¬ 
tain  had  risen,  and  he  was  advancing  to  the  footlights 
to  deliver  his  opening  solilot^uy,  when  an  unlucky  nail  in 
the  side-wing  caught  a  curl  ot  his  full-flowing  majestic  wig, 
and  dragged  it  from  his  head.  He  was  a  pedantic,  solemn 
actor,  with  a  sepidchral  voice,  and  a  stin,  stalking  gait. 
Anthony  Pasouin  has  recorded  a  derisive  description  of  his 
histrionic  meUiud :  — 

“  With  three  minuet  steps  in  all  parts  he  advances ; 

Then  retires  three  more,  strokes  his  cliin,  prates  and  prances 

With  a  port  as  majestic  as  Astley’s  horse  dunces. 

Should  we  judge  of  this  man  by  his  visage  and  note. 

We’d  imagine  a  rookery  (milt  in  his  throat. 

Whose  caws  were  in  mixed  with  his  vocal  nritals, 

While  others  stole  downwards  and  fed  on  his  vitals.” 

Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  played  with  extreme 
conscientiousness,  and  was  fully  ii^ressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  professional  responsibilities.  'Tne  loss  of  his  wig  must 
have  occasioned  him  acute  distress.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Should  he  forget  that  he 
was  Richard?  Should  he  remember  that  he  was  only 
Mr.  Bensley  ?  He  resolved  to  ignore  the  accident,  to  aban¬ 
don  his  wig.  Shorn  of  his  locks,  he  delivered  his  speech 
in  his  most  impressive  manner.  Of  course  he  had  to  en¬ 
dure  many  interruptions.  An  Irish  audience  is  rarely  for¬ 
bearing —  has  a  very  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous. 
'The  jeering  and  ironic  cheering  that  arose  must  have 
gravely  tried  the  tragedian.  “Mr.  Bensley,  darling,  put 
on  your  jasey !  ”  cried  the  gallery.  “  Bad  luck  to  your 
politics!  Will  you  sufier  a  Whig  to  be  hung?  ”  But  the 
actor  did  not  flinch.  His  exit  was  as  dignified  and  com¬ 
manding  as  had  been  his  entrance.  He  did  not  even  con¬ 
descend  to  notice  his  wig  as  he  passed  it,  depending  from 
its  nail  like  a  scarecrow.  One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
stage  was  sent  on  to  remove  it,  the  duty  being  accom¬ 
plished  amidst  the  most  boisterous  laughter  and  applause 
of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Bernard,  in  his  “  Retrospections  of  the  Stage,”  makes 
humorous  mention  of  a  provincial  manager  of  the  last  cen- 
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tury,  who  was  always  referred  to  as  “  Pentland  and  his 
wijr,”  from  his  persistent  adherence  to  an  ancient  peruke, 
which,  as  he  declared,  had  once  belonged  to  Colley  Cibber. 
The  wig  was  of  the  pattern  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  structure  of  horse-hair, 
that  descended  to  the  shoulders  in  dense  lappels.  Pent- 
land,  who  had  been  fiAy  years  a  manager,  was  much  bent 
with  infirmity,  and  afflict^  with  gout  in  all  his  members, 
still  was  wont  to  appear  as  the  juvenile  heroes  of  the  drama. 
But  in  his  every  part,  whether  Hamlet  or  Don  Felix, 
Othello  or  Lord  Townley,  he  invariably  assumed  this  for¬ 
midable  wig.  Altogether  his  aspect  and  performance  must 
have  been  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  lie  played  Plume, 
the  lively  hero  of  Farquhar’s  “Kecruiting  Officer.”  dressed 
in  an  old  suit  of  regimentals,  and  wearing  above  his  famous 
wig  a  prodigious  cocked  hat  The  rising  of  the  curtain 
discovered  him  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  with  his  lower 
limbs  swathed  in  flannels.  He  was,  indeed,  unable  to  walk, 
9r  even  to  stand,  and  throughout  the  performance  had  to 
be  wheeled  on  and  off  the  stage.  Surely  light  comedy  was 
never  seen  under  such  disadvantageous  conditions.  He 
endeavored  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  locomotive  power 
by  taking  snuff  with  great  frequency,  and  waving  energeti¬ 
cally  in  the  air  a  large  and  soiled  pocket-handkerchief. 
This  Pentland,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  curious 
example  of  the  strolling  manager  of  the  old  school.  His 
company  consisted  but  of  some  half-dozen  performers,  in¬ 
cluding  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  He  journeyed 
from  town  to  town  on  a  donkey,  the  faithful  companion  of 
all  his  wanderings,  with  his  gouty  legs  resting  upon  the 
panniers,  into  which  were  packed  the  wardrobe  and  scenic 
embellishments  of  his  theatre.  On  these  occasions  be  al¬ 
ways  wore  his  best  light  comedy  suit  of  brown  and  gold, 
his  inevitable  wig,  and  a  little  three-cornered  hat  cocked 
on  one  side,  “  giving  the  septuagenarian  an  air  of  gayety 
that  well  accorded  with  his  known  attachment  to  the 
rakes  and  heroes  of  the  drama ;  one  hand  was  knuckled 
in  his  side,  —  his  favorite  position, —  and  the  other  raised 
a  pinch  of  snuff  to  his  nose ;  and  as  he  passed  along  he 
needed  and  bowed  to  all  about  him,  and  seemed  greatly 

{deased  with  the  attention  he  excited.”  His  company  fol- 
owed  the  manager  on  foot.  Yet  for  many  years  Mr.  rent- 
land  was  the  sole  purveyor  of  theatrical  entertainments  to 
several  English  counties,  and  did  not  shrink  fixim  pre¬ 
senting  to  his  audiences  the  most  important  works  in  the 
dramatic  repertory. 

It  is  odd  to  find  a  stage  wig  invested  with  political  sig¬ 
nificance,  viewed  almost  as  a  cabinet  question,  considered 
as  a  possible  provocation  of  hostilities  between  two  great 
nations  ;  yet  something  of  this  kind  happened  some  forty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Bunn,  then  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
^eatre,  had  adapted  to  the  English  stage  Monsieur 
Scribe’s  capital  comedy  of  “  Bertrand  et  Raton.”  The  scene 
of  the  play,  it  may  he  stated,  is  laid  at  Copenhagen,  and 
the  subject  relates  to  the  intrigues  that  preceded  the  fall 
of  Struensee  in  1772.  The  adaptation  was  duly  submitted 
to  George  Colman,  the  examiner  of  plays,  and  was  by  him 
forwarded  to  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  tnen  lord  chamberlain, 
with  an  observation  that  the  work  contained  nothing  of  a 
kind  that  was  inadmissible  upon  the  English  stage. 

Suddenly  a  rumor  was  born,  and  rapidly  attained  growth 
and  strength,  to  the  purport  that  the  leading  character  of 
Count  Bertrand  was  designed  to  be  a  portraiture  of  Talley¬ 
rand,  at  that  time  the  French  ambassa<lor  at  the  court  of 
St.  James’s.  Some  hesitation  arose  as  to  licensing  the 
play,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1834,  the  authorities  de¬ 
cided  to  prohibit  its  repn^sentation.  Mr.  Bunn  sought  an 
interview  with  the  chamberlain,  urging  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment,  and  undertaking  to  make  any  retrenchments 
and  modifications  of  the  work  that  might  he  thought  expe¬ 
dient.  The  manager  could  only  obtain  a  promise  that  the 
matter  should  be  further  considered.  Already  the  sta^e 
had  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  political  and  diplomat 
world.  It  was  understood  that  the  Swedish  ambassador 
had  abruptly  withdrawn  fix>m  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  in 
consequence  of  the  production  in  Paris  of  a  vaudeville 
called  “  Le  Camarade  au  Lit,”  reflecting,  so  many  held. 


upon  the  early  life  of  Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden.  That 
nothing  of  this  kind  should  happen  in  London  the  cham¬ 
berlain  was  fully  determined.  He  read  the  comedy  most 
carefully,  and,  having  marked  several  passages  as  objection¬ 
able,  forwarded  it  to  the  examiner,  from  whom,  in  doe 
course,  Mr.  Bunn  received  the  following  characteristic 
note :  — 

Jan.  20,  1834. 

My  dear  B^  —  With  all  we  have  to  do,  I  don’t  see  how 
I  can  return  the  manuscript  with  alterations  before  to-mor¬ 
row.  Pray  dine  with  me  to-day  at  half-past  five;  but 
come  at  four.  We  shall  then  have  time  to  cut  the  play  be¬ 
fore  we  cut  the  mutton. 

Yours  most  truly, 

G.C. 

Both  these  “  cuttings  ”  were  successfully  accomplished, 
and  on  the  23th  of  January  the  comedy  was  officially 
licensed.  Still  the  authorities  were  uneasy.  A  suspicion 
prevailed  that  Mr.  Farren,  who  was  to  sustain  the  part  of 
Bertrand,  meditated  dressing  and  “making  up” alter  the 
manner  of  Talleyrand.  Sir  Thomas  Mash,  the  comptroller  of 
the  chamberlain’s  office,  made  direct  inquiries  in  this  respect. 
The  manager  supplied  a  sketch  of  the  costume  to  be  worn 
by  the  actor.  “  1  knew  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  king,” 
writes  Mr.  Bunn,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  result  with 
anxious  curiosity.  On  the  7th  of  February  came  an  answer 
from  Sir  Thomas  Mash.  “  I  have  the  pleasure  to  return 
your  drawing  without  a  syllable  of  objection.”  On  the  8th, 
“  Bertrand  et  Raton,”  under  the  name  of  “  The  Minister 
and  the  Mercer,”  was  first  produced  on  the  English  stage. 

'The  success  of  the  performance  was  unquestionable,  but 
the  alarms  of  the  authorities  were  not  over.  Many  of  the 
players  took  upon  themselves  to  restore  passages  in  the 
comedy  which  had  been  effaced  by  the  examiner ;  and, 
worse  than  tliis,  Mr.  Barren’s  appearance  did  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  drawing  sent  to  the  cbamberltun’s  office. 
His  wig  was  especially  objectionable ;  it  was  an  exact  copy 
of  the  silvery  silken  tresses  of  Talleyrand,  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  European  celebrity.  It  was  plain  that  the  actor 
had  “  made  up  ”  after  the  portrait  of  ^e  statesman  in  the 
well-known  engravings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Mr. 
Bunn  bad  again  to  meet  the  angry  expostulations  of  the 
chamberlain.  On  the  14th  of  February  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Belfast :  “  The  passages  bearing  reference  to  tlie  Queen 
Matilda,  in  conjunction  with  Struensee,  having  been  entirely 
omitted,  will,  I  trust,  be  satisfactory  to  your  lordship 
Until  the  evenii^-  of  performance  I  was  not  aware  what 
style  of  wig  Mr.  Farren  meant  to  adopt,  such  matters  being 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  performers  of  his  standard. 
I  have  since  mentioned  to  him  the  objections  which  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me,  but  he  has  sent  me  wonl  that  he 
cannot  consent  so  to  mutilate  his  appearance,  adding  that 
it  is  a  wig  he  wore  two  years  ago  in  a  comedy  called  ‘  Lordi 
and  Commons.’  ”  If  this  was  true,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  wig  had  been  dressed  anew  and  curling-ironed 
into  a  Talleyrand  form  that  had  not  originally  pertained  to 
it.  Meantime  King  William  IV.  had  stirred  in  the  matter, 
despatching  his  chamberlain  to  the  Lords  Grey  and  Pal¬ 
merston.  “  They,  said  to  be  extremely  irate,  instantly  at¬ 
tended  the  performance.  In  the  box  exactly  opposite  to 
the  one  theyf  occupied,  sat,  however,  the  gentleman  liimselll 
Chumme  rentable,  his  Excellency  Prince  Talleyrand,  ia 
propria  persona,  and  he  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  play, 
witnout  once  exhibiting  any  signs  of  annoyance  at  the 
appearance  of  his  supposed  prototvpe,  that  the  whole  affair 
wore  a  most  absurd  aspect ;  and  thus  terminated  a  singular 
specimen  of  ‘  great  cry  and  little  wool.’  ” 

A  stage  wig  has  hardly  since  this  risen  to  the  importuce 
of  a  state  affair.  Yet  the  chamberlain  has  sometimei 
interfered  to  stay  any  direct  stage-portraiture  of  emi¬ 
nent  characters.  Thus  Mr.  Buckstone  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  appearing  “mado-up”  as  Lord  John  Russell; 
and  Mr.  A.  Wigan,  when  performing  the  part  of  a 
naval  officer  some  five  ana  twenty  years  ago,  was  directed 
by  the  authorities  to  reform  his  aspect,  which  too  much  re¬ 
sembled,  it  was  alleged,  the  portraits  of  the  Prince  ds 
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joiorille.  The  actor  efTected  a  change  in  this  instance 
which  did  not  much  mend  the  matter,  it  was  understood 
gt  the  time,  indeed,  that  he  had  simply  made  his  costume 
gjore  correct,  and  otherwise  had  ratlier  heightened  than 
diminished  his  resemblance  to  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Other  stage  wig  questions  have  been  of  minor  import,  re- 
Ist'ng  chiefly  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  coiffures  of 
Hamlet  and  others.  Should  the  prince  wear  flaxen  tresses 
or  a  “Brutus”?  Should  the  Moor  of  Venice  appear  in  a 
negro’s  close  woolly  curls,  or  are  flowing  locks  piermissible 
to  mm?  Tliese  inquiries  have  a  good  deal  exercised  the 
histrionic  profession  from  time  to  time.  And  there  have 
been  doubts  about  hair>powder  and  its  compatibility  with 
tragic  purposes.  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  famous  hrench 
actress,  decided  upon  defying  accuracy  of  costume,  and 
declined  to  wear  a  powdered  wig  in  a  serious  part.  Her 
example  was  followed  by  Rachel,  Ristori,  and  others. 
When  Auber’s  Gustave,  ou  le  Bal  Masque,  was  in  rehearsal, 
the  singers  complained  of  the  difficulty  they  experi¬ 
enced  in  expressing  passionate  sentiments  in  the  powdered 
wigs  and  stately  dress  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  In  the 
masquerade,  they  were  therefore  permitted  to  assume  such 
costumes  as  seemed  to  them  suited  to  the  violent  catastro¬ 
phe  of  the  story.  They  argued  that  “le  moindre  geste 
violent  neut  exciter  le  rire  en  provoquant  I’explosion  d’un 
nuage  blanc  ;  les  artistes  sont  done  constraints  de  se  tenir 
dans  une  reserve  et  dans  une  immobility  qui  jettent  du 
froid  sur  toutes  les  situations.”  It  is  true  that  Garrick  and 
his  contemporaries  wore  hair-powder,  and  that  in  their 
hands  the  drama  certainly  did  not  lack  vehemently  emo¬ 
tional  displays.  But  then  the  spectators  were  in  like  case ; 
and  “  explosions  d’un  nuage  blanc  ”  were  probably  of  too 
common  occurrence  to  excite  derision,  or  even  attention. 

Wigs  are  still  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  actors,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  theatrical  hairdressers  have  of* 
late  years  devoted  much  study  to  this  branch  of  their  in¬ 
dustry.  The  light  comedian  still  indulges  sometimes  in 
curls  of  an  unnatural  flaxen,  and  the  comic  countryman  is 
too  often  allowed  to  wear  locks  of  a  quite  impossible  crim¬ 
son  color.  Indeed,  the  head-drosses  that  seem  only  con¬ 
trived  to  move  the  laughter  of  the  gallery,  yet  remain  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  But  in  what  are  known  as 
“character  wigs  ”  there  has  been  marked  amendment. 
The  fictitious  forehead  is  now  often  very  artfully  Joined  on 
to  the  real  brow  of  the  performer,  without  those  distressing 
discrepancies  of  hue  and  texture  which  at  one  time  were  so 
very  apparent,  disturbing  credibility  and  destroying  illu¬ 
sion.  And  the  decline  of  hair  in  color  and  quantity  has 
often  been  imitated  in  the  theatre  with  very  happy  in¬ 
genuity.  Heads  in  an  iron  gray  or  partially  bald  state  — 
varying  from  the  first  slight  thinning  of  the  locks  to  the 
time  when  they  come  to  be  combed  over  with  a  kind  of 
“cat’s-cradle  ”  or  trellis-work  look,  to  veil  absolute  calvity 
—are  now  represented  by  the  actors  with  a  completeness 
of  a  most  artistic  kind.  With  the  ladies  of  the  theatre, 
blond  wigs  are  now  almost  to  be  regarded  as  necessaries 
rf  histrionic  life.  This  may  be  only  a  transient  fashion, 
although  it  seems  to  have  obtained  very  enduring  vitality. 
Dr.  Veron,  writing  of  his  experiences  as  manager  of  the 
Paris  Opera  House  forty  years  ago,  affirms,  “II  y  a  des 
kaut^s  (le  jour  et  des  beautds  du  soir ;  un  peau  brune, 
janne  ou  noir,  devient  blanche  k  I’dclat  (le  la  lumicre ;  les 
dittveux  noirs  reiussissent  mieux  aussi  an  th(5atre  que  les 
cheveux  blonds.”  But  the  times  have  changed ;  the  arts 
of  the  theatrical  toilet  have,  no  doubt,  advam^ecl  greatly. 
On  the  stage  now  all  complexions  are  brilliant,  and  light 
tresses  are  pronounced  to  be  more  admirable  than  dark, 
let  Dr.  Veron  was  not  without  skill  and  learning  on  tl  ese 
curious  matters.  He  discourses  learnedly  in  regard  to  the 
eosmetics  of  the  theatre;  paint  and  powder,  Indian  ink 
wd  carmine,  and  the  chemical  preparations  necessary’  for 
the  due  fabrication  of  eye  brows  and  lashes,  for  making  the 
eyes  hwk  larger  than  life,  for  coloring  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
Md  whitening  the  nose  and  forehead.  And  especially  tW 
■•aager  took  pride  in  the  capillary  artifices  of  his  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  employed  an  “  artist  in  hair,”  who  took  al- 
■o«t  arrogant  views  of  bis  professional  acquirements. 


“  My  claim  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity,”  this 
superb  co(^«r  was  wont  to  observe,  “  w  ill  consist  in  the 
fact  that  I  made  the  wig  in  which  Monsieur  Talma  peiv 
formed  his  great  part  of  Sylla.”  But  the  triumphs  of  the 
scene  are  necessarily  short-lived :  they  exist  only  in  the 
recollection  of  actual  spectators,  and  these  gradually 
dwindle  and  depart,  as  Time  goes  and  Death  comes.  The 
wig-maker’s  fame  had  but  insecure  anchorage.  Talma  has 
been  dead  nearly  half  a  century.  Does  any  living  being 
bear  in  mind  the  kind  of  wig  he  wore  as  Sylla? 


THE  POETRY  OF  WEALTH. 

There  is  one  marvellous  tale  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
forgotten  so  long  as  men  can  look  down  from  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Garde  on  the  sunny  l>eauty  of  Marseilles.  Even  if 
the  rest  of  Dumas’s  work  s  sink  into  oblivion,  the  sight  of 
Chateau  d’lf,  as  it  rises  glowing  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  will  serve  to  recall  the  wonders  of  “  Monte 
Christo.”  But  the  true  claim  of  the  book  to  remembrance 
lies  not  in  its  mere  command  over  the  wonderful,  but  in  the 
peculiar  sense  of  wonder  which  it  excites.  It  was  the  first 
literary  attempt  to  raise  the  mere  dead  fact  of  money  into 
the  sphere  of  the  imagination,  and  to  reveal  the  dormant 
poetry  of  wealth.  There  has  as  yet  been  only  a  single  age 
in  the  world’s -history  when  wealtn  has  told  with  any  force 
upon  the  imagination  of  men.  Unpoetic  as  the  Roman 
mind  essentially  was,  the  sudden  burst  upon  it  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  riches  of  the  older  world  seems  to  have  kindled  in 
senators  and  proconsuls  a  sense  of  romance,  which,  wild  and 
extravagant  as  it  seems,  has  in  some  of  its  qualities  found 
no  parallel  since.  The  feasts  of  Luculius,  the  gluttony  of 
Heliogabalus,  tlie  sudden  upgrowth  of  vast  amphitheatres, 
the  waste  of  millions  on  the  sport  of  a  day,  the  encounter 
of  navies  in  the  mimic  warfare  of  the  Coliseum,  are  the 
freaks  of  gigantic  children  tossing  about  wildly  the  slowly 
hoanled  treasures  of  past  generations ;  but  they  are  freaks 
which  for  the  first  time  revealed  the  strange  possibilities 
which  lay  in  the  future  of  wealth.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
such  a  time  will  ever  return.  No  doubt  the  world  is  in¬ 
finitely  richer  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
and  no  doubt,  too,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  people  in  Lon¬ 
don  alone,  whose  actual  income  far  exceeds  tnat  of  the 
wealthiest  of  proconsuls.  But  the  wealth  of  the  modern 
capitalist  is  a  wealth  which  has  grown  by  slow  accumula¬ 
tions,  which  has  risen  almost  insensibly  into  its  enormous 
mass,  and  the  vastness  of  which  its  owner  has  never  had 
brought  home  to  him  with  the  same  sort  of  shock  as  that 
which  Luculius  must  have  felt  when  he  fronted  the  treasures 
of  Mi.hridates,  or  Clive  when  he  threaded  his  way  among 
the  sacks  of  jewels  in  the  royal  vaults  of  MoorshedabaiL 
So  far,  indeed,  is  wealth  from  stimulating  the  imagination 
nowadays,  that  a  banker  is  the  very  type  of  the  unimagina¬ 
tive  man,  and  that  the  faintest  suspicion  of  genius  is  enough 
to  render  a  financier  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  money 
market.  But  it  is  conceivable  in  the  odd  froaks  of  things 
that  we  may  yet  see  the  advent  of  the  poet-capitalist.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  new  opportunities  the  pos¬ 
session  of  fabulous  resources  might  not  add  to  the  fancy  of 
a  dreamer  or  to  the  speculations  of  a  philanthropist.  It  is 
not  till  after  a  little  thought  that  we  realize  how  materially 
the  course  of  human  progress  is  obstructed  by  sheer  want 
of  money  at  critical  moments,  or  how  easily  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  might  be  increased  by  the  sudden  descent 
of  a  golden  shower  on  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 
There  are  dreams  which  men  have  been  dreaming  for  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  which  require  nothing  for  their  re¬ 
alization  but  the  appearance  of  such  a  capitalist  as  we  have 
imagined.  To  take  what  may  seem  perhaps  an  odd  in¬ 
stance,  jnst  because  it  is  an  odd  instance,  let  us  remember 
what  a  wonderful  amount  of  hope  and  anticipation  has  been 
thrown  W  a  great  religious  party  into  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  m  the  one  theme  which  sends 
a  throb  of  excitement  through  the  life  of  quiet  parsonages, 
and  kindles  a  new  fire  even  in  the  dreariest  May  meetings 
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at  Exeter  Hall.  But  in  point  of  actual  fact,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity^  to  await  any  great  spiritual  revolu¬ 
tion  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  dream,  if  its  accom¬ 
plishment  were  really  desirable.  A  league  of  evangelical 
Dankers,  who  really  believed  in  the  prophecies  they  are  so 
fond  of  quoting,  could  turn  the  wildest  fancies  of  Dr.  Cum¬ 
mins  into  sober  fact  with  very  little  trouble  indeed.  Any 
emisration  agent  would  undertake  the  transport  of  Hnunds- 
ditch  bodily  to  Joppa;  the  bare  limestone  uplands  of  Judaea 
could  be  covered  again  with  terraces  of  olive  and  vine  at 
precisely  the  same  cost  of  money  and  industry  as  is  still  re- 
quireil  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Riviera ;  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  would  furnish,  for  a  due  consideration,  plans  and 
estimates  for  a  restoration  of  the  Temple  on  Zion.  We  are 
not  suggesting  such  a  scheme  as  an  opportunity  for  invest¬ 
ing  money  to  any  great  profit ;  but  it  is  odd  to  live  in  a 
world  of  wealthy  people,  who  believe  firmly  that  its  realiza¬ 
tion  would  make  tiiis  world  into  a  little  heaven  below,  and 
jret  never  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  the  means  of  bringing 
It  about  in  their  check-books.  Or,  take  a  hardly  less  odd 
instance,  but  one  which  has  actually  been  brought  a  little 
nearer  to  practical  realization.  Some  time  ago  a  bo<ly  of 
Welsh  patriots  determined  to  save  the  tongue  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Cymry  from  *  extinction  by  founding  a  new 
Welsh  nation  on  the  shores  of  Patagonia.  Nothing  but 
Welsh  was  to  be  spoken,  none  but  Welsh  books  were  to 
be  read,  and  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  to  be  an  amalgam 
of  the  codes  of  Moses  and  of  Howel  the  Good.  The  plan 
failed  simply  because  its  originators  were  poor,  and  unable 
to  tide  over  the  first  difficulties  of  the  project.  But  con 
ceive  an  ardent  capitalist,  with  a  passion  for  nationalities, 
embracing  such  a  cause,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hundretls 
of  thousands,  creating,  perhaps,  a  type  of  national  life 
which  might,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect  the  future  of  the 
world.  Such  a  man  might  secure  himself  a  niche  in  his¬ 
tory  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  he  could  obtain 
a  large  estate  and  a  share  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  a  midland  county. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  ourselves  simply  to  oddi¬ 
ties,  although  oddities  of  this  sort  acquire  a  grandeur  of 
their  own  at  the  touch  of  wealth.  The  whole  field  of  social 
experiment  lies  open  to  a  great  capitalist.  The  one  thing 
required,  for  instance,  to  render  the  squalor  and  misery  of 
our  larger  towns  practically  impossible,  would  be  the  actual 
sight  of  a  large  town  without  squalor  or  misery;  and  yet  if 
Liverpool  were  simply  handed  over  to  a  ^at  philanthropist, 
with  the  income  of  half  a  dozen  Marquises  of  Westminster, 
such  a  sight  mi^ht  easily  be  seen.  Schemes  of  this  sort 
require  nothing  but  what  we  may  term  the  poetic  employ¬ 
ment  of  capitm  for  their  realization.  It  is  strange  that  no 
financial  hero  makes  his  appearance  to  use  his  great  money- 
club  to  fell  direr  monsters  than  those  which  Hercules  en¬ 
countered,  and,  by  the  creation  of  a  city  at  once  great, 
beautiful,  and  healthy,  to  realize  the  conception  of  the  Uto- 

i)ia  and  the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Or  take  a  paral- 
el  instance  from  the  country.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  issues  of  the  co-operative  system  as  applied  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  believe  they  see  in  it  the  niture  solution  of  two  of  our 
matest  social  difficulties ;  those,  we  mean,  which  spring 
from  the  increasing  hardships  of  the  farmer’s  position,  and 
those  which  arise  Irom  the  terrible  serfage  of  the  rural  la¬ 
borer.  But  the  experiments  which  have  been  as  yet  carried 
on  are  on  too  small  a  scale  either  to  produce  any  influence 
on  the  labor  market  as  a  whole,  or  to  make  that  impression 
on  the  public  imagination  which  could  alone  raise  tne  mat¬ 
ter  into  a  “question  of  the  day.”  What  is  wanted  is  simply 
that  two  or  three  dukes  should  try  the  experiment  of  peas¬ 
ant  co-operation  on  a  whole  county,  and  try  it  with  a  com¬ 
mand  of  capital  which  would  give  the  experiment  fair  play. 
Whether  it  succeeded  or  not,  such  an  attempt  would  have 
a  poetic  and  heroic  aspect  of  a  diflerent  order  from  the 
usual  expenditure  of  a  British  peer.  Or  we  may  turn  to  a 
wholly  aiflerent  field :  the  field  of  art.  We  are  always 
ready  to  cry  out  against  “  pot-boilers  ”  as  we  wander  through 
the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  and  to  grumble  at  the  butch¬ 
ers’  bills  and  bonnet  bills  which  stand  between  great  artists 
and  the  production  of  great  works.  But  the  butchers’  bills 
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and  bonnet  bills  of  all  the  forty  Academicians  might  be 
paid  by  a  great  capitalist  without  any  deep  dip  into  hit 
money-bags,  and  a  whole  future  opened  to  Engli>h  art  by 
the  sheer  pot'try  of  wealth.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
with  special  faculties  for  scientific  inquiry,  who  are  at  the 

{iresent  moment  pinned  down  to  the  daily  drudgery  of  the 
awyer’s  desk  or  the  doctor’s  consulting  room  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  daily  bread.  A  Rothschild  who  would  take  a  score 
of  natural  philosophers  and  enable  them  to  apply  their  whole 
energies  to  investigation,  would  help  forward  science  as  really 
as  Newton  himself,  if  less  directly.  But  there  arc  even 
direct  ways  in  which  wealth  on  a  gigantic  scale  might  put 
out  a  poetic  force  which  would  affect  the  very  fortunes  of 
the  world.  There  are  living  people  w  ho  are  the  masters  of 
twenty  millions ;  and  twenty  millions  would  drive  a  tunnel 
under  the  Straits  of  Dover.  If  increased  intercourse  means, 
as  is  constantly  contended,  an  increase  of  friendship  and  of 
mutual  understanding  among  nations,  the  man  who  devoted 
a  vast  weal'h  to  linking  two  peoples  together,  would  rise  at 
once  to  the  level  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  An 
opportunity  for  a  vet  more  direct  employment  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  wealth  will  some  day  or  other  be  found  in  the  field 
of  international  politics.  Already  those  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  big-wigs  of  the  financial,  world  hear  whispers 
of  a  future  when  the  destinies  of  pieoples  are  to  be  decided 
in  bank  parlors,  and  questions  of  peace  and  war  settled, not 
by  the  diplomatist  and  statesman,  but  by  the  capitalist. 
But  as  yet  these  are  mere  whispers,  and  no  Europe;  n  fiould 
has  risen  up  to  “  finance  ”  Downing  Street  into  submission, 
or  to  meet  the  boldest  move  of  Prince  Bismarck  by  a  fall 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Of  all  the  schemes,  however, 
which  we  have  suggested,  this  is  probably  the  nearest  to 
practical  realization.  If  not  we  ourselves,  our  children  at 
any  rate,  may  see  international  congresses  made  |x>ssible 
by  a  few  people  quietly  buttoning  their  brceches-pockets, 
and  the  march  of  “  armed  nations  ”  arrested  by  “  a  run  for 
gold.” 

Taking,  however,  men  as  they  are,  it  is  far  more  won¬ 
derful  that  no  one  has  hit  on  the  enormous  field  which 
wealth  opens  for  the  development  of  sheer  downright  mis¬ 
chief.  TTie  sense  of  mischief  is  a  sense  which  goes  quietly 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  childhood  is  over,  from  mere  want  of 
opportunity.  The  boy  who  wants  to  trip  up  his  tutor  can 
easily  find  a  string  to  tie  across  the  garden  walk;  but 
when  one  has  got  beyond  the  simpler  joys  of  ehiblhood, 
strings  are  not  so  easy  to  find.  To  carry  out  a  ]>ractical 
joke  of  the  Christopher  Sly  sort,  we  require,  as  Shakspeare 
saw,  the  resources  of  a  prince.  But  once  grant  the  pos¬ 
session  of  unlimited  wealtli,  and  the  possibilities  of  mis¬ 
chief  rise  to  a  grandeur  such  as  the  world  has  never 
realized.  Tlie  Erie  Ring  taught  us  a  little  of  what  capital 
might  do  in  this  way,  but  in  the  Erie  Ring  capital  was 
fettered  by  considerations  of  profit  and  loss.  Throw  these 
considerations  overlioard,  and  treat  a  great  question  in  the 
spirit  of  sheer  mischief,  and  the  results  may  be  simply 
amazing.  Conceive,  for  instance,  a  capitalist  getting  the 
railways  round  London  into  his  power,  and  then  in  sheer 
freak  stopping  the  traffic  for  a  single  day.  No  doubt  the 
day  would  be  a  short  one ;  but  even  twelve  hours  of  such  a 
practical  joke  would  bring  about  a  “  Black  Monday  ”  such 
as  England  has  never  seen.  But  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  an  enormous  operation  to  enable  us  to  realize  the 
power  of  latent  mischief  which  the  owner  of  great  wealth 
really  possesses.  An  adroit  operator  might  secure  every 
omnibus  and  every  cab  in  the  metropolis,  and  compel  us  to 
paddle  about  for  a  week  in  the  mud  of  November,  iK'fore 
the  loss  was  replaced.  The  whole  stock  of  stored-up  coal 
for  winter  consumption  might  be  “  locked  up  ”  in  the  close 
of  autumn.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  gigantic  mis¬ 
chief  of  this  sort  may  find  its  sphere  in  practical  politics. 
Already  Continental  Governments  watch  with  anxiety  the 
power  which  employers  possess  of  bringing  about  a  revolu¬ 
tion  by  simply  closing  their  doors  and  throwing  thousand* 
of  unemployed  laborers  on  the  streets ;  but  it  is  a  power 
which  in  some  degree  or  other  capital  will  always  posses*; 
and  any  one  who  remembers  the  assistance  which  reform 
derived  from  the  Hyde  Park  rows,  will  see  at  once  that 
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mischief  on  the  large  scale  might  be  made,  in  this  way,  an 
important  factor  in  political  questions.  Ambition  has  yet 
%  wider  sphere  of  action  than  even  mischief  in  this  poetic 
use  of  wealth.  A  London  preacher  recently  drew  pointed 
attention  to  the  merely  selfish  use  of  their  riches  by  great 
Knldi^h  nobles,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  days  when 
Elisabi'th’s  Ix)rds  of  the  Council  clubbed  together  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  English  fleet  against  the  Armada,  or  the  nobles  of 
Venice  placed  their  wealth  on  every  great  emergency  at 
the  service  of  the  State.  But  from  any  constitutional 
point  of  view  there  is  perhaps  nothing  on  which  we  may 
more  heartily  congratulate  ourselves,  than  on  the  blindness 
which  hides  from  the  great  capitalists  of  England  the  po¬ 
litical  power  which  such  a  national  employment  of  their 
wealth  would  give  them ;  a  blindness  which  is  all  tlie 
more  wonderful  in  what  is  at  once  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most  political  aristocracy  which  tlie  world  has  ever  seen. 
What  tame  the  mere  devotion  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  to 
public  uses  may  give  to  a  quiet  merchant,  the  recent  exam¬ 
ple  of  Mr.  Peabody  abundantly  showed.  But  the  case  of 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  is  yet  more  strictly  to  the 
point  The  mere  fact  that  she  has  been  for  years  credited 
with  a  wide  and  un.«elfish  benevolence,  has  given  her  a 
power  over  the  imagination  of  vast  masses  of  the  London 
poor,  which  no  one  who  is  not  really  conversant  with  their 
dai  y  hie  and  modes  of  thinking  could  lor  an  instant  ima¬ 
gine.  Her  bounty  is  enlarged  in  the  misty  air  of  the 
slums  of  Wapping  or  Rotherhithe  to  colossal  dimensions; 
and  the  very  quietness  and  unobtrusiveness  of  her  work 
gives  it  an  air  of  mystery  which  tells  like  romance  on  the 
fancy  of  the  |)oor.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  power 
which  such  a  use  of  wealth  may  give,  that  the  mol>8  who 
smashed  the  Ilyde-Fark  railings  stopped  to  cheer  before 
the  house  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts.  Luckily,  none  of  our 

Klitical  nobles  has  ever  bethought  himself  of  the  means 
which  tlte  great  Roman  leaders  rose  habitually  to  influ- 
euce,  or  won  over  the  laboring  masses  by  “  panem  et  Cii^ 
censes.”  But  a  nobler  ambition  might  find  its  field  in  a 
large  employment  of  wealth  for  public  ends  of  a  higher 
>surt.  Something  of  the  old  patrician  pride  might  have 
spurred  the  five  or  six  great  houses  who  own  half  London, 
to  construct  the  Thames  Embankment  at  tlieir  own  cost, 
and  to  hand  it  over  free  from  the  higglings  of  Mr.  Grore,  to 
the  people  at  large.  Even  now  we  may  hear  of  some  earl, 
whose  rent-roll  is  growing  with  fabulous  rapidity,  as  com¬ 
ing  forward  to  relieve  Mr.  Lowe  by  the  ofler  of  a  national 
eJlery  of  art,  or  checkmating  the  jobbers  of  South 
Kensington  by  the  erection  of  a  national  museum.  It 
seems  to  be  easy  enough  for  peer  after  peer  to  fling  away  a 
hundred  thousand  at  Newmarket  or  Tattersall’s ;  and  yet  a 
hundred  thousand  would  establish  in  the  crowded  haunts 
of  working  London,  great  “  Conservatoires,”  where  the 
finest  music  might  be  brought  to  bear  without  cost  on  the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the  life  of  the  poor,  lire 
higher  drama  seems  to  be  perishing  in  default  of  a  State 
subvention ;  but  it  never  seems  to  enter  any  one’s  head 
that  there  are  dozens  of  people  among  those  who  grumble 
at  the  artistic  taste  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  could  furnish  such 
a  subvention  at  the  present  cost  of  their  stable.  As  yet, 
however,  we  must  be  content,  we  suppose,  with  such  a  use 
of  wealih  as  “  I.a)thair  ”  brings  to  the  front,  the  purely  selfish 
use  of  it  carried  to  the  hi<>he8t  pitch  which  ^Ifishness  has 
ever  reacheil.  Great  parks  and  great  houses,  costly  studs 
and  costly  conservatories,  exbtence  relieved  of  every  hitch 
and  dbeoaafort,  —  these  are  the  outlets  which  wealth  has  as 
yet  succeeded  in  finding.  For  nobler  outlets  we  must 
wait  for  the  advent  of  the  poet-capitalist. 


THE  SLATES  ON  THE  ROOF. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

The  slates  on  the  roof  should  be,  when  rightly  undei> 
stood,  a  pleasant  subject  for  contemplation  to  the  dweller 
in  a  town.  I  do  not  ask  him  to  imitate  the  hoy  who,  cliff- 
bred  fiom  his  youth,  used  to  spend  stolen  hours  on  the 


house-top,  with  his  back  against  a  chimney  stalk,  transfig¬ 
uring  in  iiis  imagination  the  roof-slopes  into  mountain-slides, 
the  slates  into  sheets  of  rock,  the  cats  into  lions,  and  the 
sparrows  into  eagles.  I  only  wish  that  he  should  —  at  least 
alter  reading  this  paper — let  the  slates  on  the  roof  carry 
him  back  in  fancy  to  the  mountains  whence  they  came; 
perhaps  to  pleasant  trips  to  the  lakes  and  hills  of  Cumber^ 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  North  Wales;  and  to  recognize, 
as  he  will  do  if  he  have  intellect  as  well  as  fancy,  howbeau- 
tiful  and  bow  curious  an  object  is  a  common  slate. 

Beautiful :  not  only  for  the  compactness  and  delicacy  of 
its  texture,  and  for  the  regularity  and  smoothness  of  its 
surface,  but  still  more  for  its  color.  Whether  merely  warm 
gray,  as  when  dry,  or  bright  purple,  as  when  wet,  the  color 
of  the  English  slate  well  justifies  Mr.  Ruskin’s  saying,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  brick  wall  and  a  slate  roof,  there  need 
be  no  want  of  rich  color  in  an  English  landscape.  But 
most  beautiful  is  the  hue  of  slate,  when,  shining  wet  in  the 
sunshine  after  a  summer  shower,  its  blue  is  brought  out  in 
rich  contrast  by  golden  spots  of  circular  lichen,  whose 
spores,  I  presume,  have  travelled  with  it  off  its  native 
mountains.  Then,  indeed,  it  reminds  the  voyager  of  a  sight 
which  it  almost  rivals  in  brilliancy,  cf  the  sapphire  of  the 
fathomless  ocean,  brought  out  into  blazing  intensity  by  the 
contrast  of  the  golden  patches  of  floating  guli-weed  beneath 
the  tropic  sun. 

Beautiful,  I  say,  is  the  slate,  and  curious  likewise,  nay, 
venerable ;  a  most  ancient  and  elaborate  work  of  God, 
which  has  lasted  long  enough,  and  endured  enough  like¬ 
wise,  to  bring  out  in  it  whatsoever  latent  capabilities  of 
strength  and  usefulness  might  lie  hid  in  it ;  which  has  liters 
ally  been  —  as  far  as  such  words  can  apply  to  a  thing  inan¬ 
imate,  — 

“  Heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 

And  bathed  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  battered  by  the  strokes  ot  doom 
To  shape  and  use.” 

And  yet  it  was  at  first  nought  but  an  ugly  lump  of  soft  and 
sha^less  ooze. 

Therefore,  the  slates  to  me  are  as  a  parable,  on  which  I 
will  not  enlarge,  but  will  leave  each  reader  to  interpret  it 
for  himself.  I  shall  confine  myself  now  to  proofs  that  slate 
is  hardened  mud,  and  to  hints  as  to  how  it  assumed  its 
present  form. 

Tliat  slate  may  have  been  once  mud,  is  made  probable 
by  the  simple  fact  that  it  can  be  turned  into  mud  again. 
If  you  grind  up  slate,  and  then  analyze  it,  you  will  find  its 
mineral  constituents  to  be  exactly  those  of  a  fine,  rich,  and 
tenacious  clay.  The  slate  districts  (at  least  in  Snowdon) 
canw  such  a  rich  clay  on  them,  wherever  it  is  not  masked 
by  the  ruins  of  other  rocks.  And  at  Ilfracombe,  in  North 
Devon,  the  passage  from  slate  below  to  clay  above,  may  be 
clearly  seen.  Wherever  the  top  of  the  slate  beds,  and  the 
soil  upon  it,  is  laid  bare,  the  black  layers  of  slate  may  be 
sien  gradually  melting,  —  if  I  may  use  the  word,  —  under 
the  influence  of  rain  and  frost,  into  a  rich,  tenacious  clay, 
which  is  now  not  black,  like  its  parent  slate,  but  red,  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron  which  it  contains. 

But,  granting  this,  how  did  the  first  change  take  place  ? 

It  must  be  mlowed,  at  starting,  that  time  enough  has 
elapsed,  and  events  enough  have  happened,  since  our  sup¬ 
posed  mud  began  first  to  become  slate-,  to  allow  of  many 
and  strange  transformations.  Fur  these  slates  are  found  in 
tlie  oldest  beds  of  rocks,  save  one  series,  in  the  known 
world ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  older  and  lower  the  beds 
in  which  the  slates  are  found,  the  tietter,  that  is,  the  more 
perfectly  elaborate,  is  the  slate.  Tlie  best  slates  of  Snow¬ 
don  —  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  district  which  I  know 
personally  —  are  found  in  the  so-called  “  Cambrian  ”  beds. 
Below  these  beds  but  one  series  of  beds  is  as  yet  known  in 
the  world,  called  the  “  Laurentian,”  which  occur,  to  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  some  eighty  thousand  feet,  in  Labrador,  Canada, 
and  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York;  but  their 
only  representatives  in  Europe  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  to 
be  found  in  the  north-west  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Island  of  Lewis,  which  consists  entirely  of  them.  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  a  proof  of  their  inconceivable 
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antiquity,  tliat  they  have  been  upheaved  and  shiiled  long 
before  tne  Cambrian  rocks  were  laid  down  “  unconforma- 
bly  ”  on  their  worn  and  broken  edges. 

Above  these  “  Cambrian  ”  slates  —  whether  the  lower  and 
older  ones  of  Penrhyn  and  Llanberris,  which  are  the  same ; 
one  slate  mountain  being  worked  at  both  sides  in  two 
opposite  valleys,  —  and  the  upper  and  newer  slates  of  Tre- 
madoc,  lie  other  and  newer  slate-bearing  beds  of  inferior 
^ality,  and  belonging  to  a  yet  newer  world,  the  “  Silurian.” 
To  them  belong  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  slates  of  Wales,  and 
the  Skiddaw  slates  of  Cumberland,  amid  beds  abounding  in 
extinct  fossil  forms.  Fossil  shells  are  found,  it  is  true,  in 
the  upper  Cambrian  beils.  In  the  lower,  they  have  all  but 
disappeared.  Whether  their  traces  have  been  obliterated 
by  heat  and  pressure  and  chemical  action,  during  long 
ages,  or  whether,  in  these  lower  beds,  we  are  actually 
reaching  that  “  Primordial  Zone  ”  conceived  of  by  M.  Bar- 
rande,  rocks  which  existed  before  living  things  had  begun 
to  people  this  planet,  is  a  question  not  yet  answered.  I  be¬ 
lieve  tne  former  theory  to  be  the  true  one.  That  there  was 
life,  in  the  sea  at  least,  even  before  the  oldest  Cambrian 
rocks  were  laid  down,  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the 
now  famous  fossil,  the  Eozoon,  in  the  Laurentian  limestones, 
which  seems  to  have  grown  layer  after  layer,  and  to  have 
formed  reefs  of  limestone  as  do  the  living  coral-building 
polypes.  We  know  no  more  as  yet.  But  all  that  we  do 
know  points  downwards,  downwards  still,  warning  us  that 
we  must  dig  deeper  than  we  have  dug  as  yet,  before  we 
reach  the  graves  of  the  first  living  things. 

And  above  these  Cambrian  slates  what  rocks  are  known 
to  lie  ? 

The  Silurian  rocks,  lower  and  upper,  which  have  their 
chief  development  in  these  islands,  in  Wales,  and  which 
are  nearly  thirty-eight  thousand  feet  thick ;  and  the  Devon¬ 
ian  or  old  red  sandstone  beds,  which  in  the  Fans  of  Brecon 
and  Carmarthenshire  attmn  a  thickness  of  ten  thousand 
feet,  must  be  passed  through  in  an  upward  direction  before 
we  re<ach  the  bottom  of  that  carboniferous  limestone  of 
which  I  spoke  in  my  last  paper. 

Fortv-nve  thousand  feet  at  least  of  rock  beds,  in  several 
cstses  lying  unconfonnably  on  each  other,  and  showing 
thereby  that  the  lower  beds  had  been  upheaved  and  their 
edges  worn  ofiT  on  a  sea-shore,  ere  the  upper  were  laid  down 
on  them ;  and  throughout  this  vast  thickness  of  rocks,  the 
remains  of  hundreds  of  forms  of  animals,  corals,  shells, 
fish,  older  ones  dying  out  in  the  newer  rocks,  and  new  ones 
taking  their  places,  in  a  steady  succession  of  ever-varying 
forms,  till  those  in  the  upper  b^ls  have  become  unlike  those 
in  the  lower,  and  all  are  from  the  beginning  more  or  less 
unlike  any  existing  now  on  earth.  AVhole  families,  indeed, 
disap()ear  entirely,  like  the  trilobites,  which  seem  to  have 
swarmed  in  the  Silurian  seas,  holding  the  same  place  there 
as  crabs  and  shrimps  do  in  our  modem  seas.  Iney  vanish 
after  the  period  of  the  coal,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  an 
allied  family  of  crastaceans,  of  which  only  one  form  (as  far 
as  I  am  aware)  lingers  now  on  earth,  namelv,  the  “king- 
crab,”  or  Limulus,  of  the  Indian  Seas,  a  well-known  ani¬ 


mal,  of  which  specimens  may  be  sometimes  seen  alive  in 
English  aquaria.  So  perish^,  in  the  lapse  of  those  same 
ages,  the  armoivplated  or  “  Ganoid  ”  fish  which  Hugh  Mil¬ 
ler  made  so  justly  famous,  and  which  made  him  so  justly 
famous  in  return ;  appearing  first  in  the  upper  Silurian 
beds,  and  abounding  in  vast  variety  of  strange  forms  in  the 
old  red  sandstone,  but  gradually  disappearing  from  the 
waters  of  the  world,  till  their  only  representatives,  as  far 
as  known,  are  the  Lepidostei,  <h-  “  bony  pikes,”  of  North 
America;  the  Polypteri  of  Nile  and  Senegal;  the 
Lepidosirens  of  the  African  lakes  and  Western  rivers ;  the 
Ceratodus  or  Barramundi  of  Queensland  (the  two  latter  of 
which  approach  amphibians),  and  one  or  two  more  fantas¬ 
tic  forms,  either  rudimentary  or  degraded,  which  have  lasted 
on  here  and  there  in  isolated  stations  through  long  ages, 
comparatively  unchanged  while  all  the  world  is  changed 
around  them,  and  their  own  kindred  buried,  like  the  fossil 
Ceratodus  of  the  Trias,  beneath  thousands  of  feet  of  ancient 
rock,  among  creatures  the  likes  whereof  are  not  to  be  found 
now  on  earth.  And  these  are  but  two  examples  out  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
animal  life  of  the  globe,  between  the  laying  down  of  the 
Cambrian  slates  and  the  present  time. 

Surely,  and  it  is  to  this  conclusion  I  have  been  tending 
throughout  a  sceminglv  wandering  paragraph,  surely  there 
has  ^-n  time  enough  during  all  those  ages  for  clay  to 
change  into  slate. 

And  how  were  they  changed  V 

I  think  I  cannot  teach  my  readers  this  more  simply  than 
by  asking  them  first  to  buy  Sheet  No.  LXXVlll.  S.E. 
(Bangor)  of  the  Snowdon  district  of  the  Government  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  which  may  be  ordered  at  any  good  station¬ 
ers,  price  two  shillings,  and  study  it  with  me.  He  will  see 
down  the  right-hand  margin  interpretations  of  the  different 
colors  which  mark  the  different  beds,  beginning  with  the 
youngest  (alluvium)  atop,  and  going  down  through  Ca^ 
boniferous  Limestone  and  Sandstone,  Upper  Silurian, 
Lower  Silurian,  Cambrian,  and  below  them  certain  rocks 
marked  of  difierent  shades  of  red,  which  signi^-  rocks  either 
altered  by  heat,  or  poured  out  of  old  volcanic  vents.  He 
will  next  see  that  the  map  is  covered  with  a  labyrinth  of 
red  patches  and  curved  lines,  signifying  the  outcrop  or  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  surface  of  these  volcanic  beds.  They  lie  at 
every  conceivable  slope,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  have  been 
scooped  out  by  rain  and  ice  into  every  conceivable  slope 
likewise.  Wherefore  we  see,  here  a  broad  patch  of  red, 
where  the  back  of  a  sheet  of  lava,  porphyry,  greenstone, 
or  what  not,  is  exposed ;  and  there  a  narrow  line,  curving 
often  with  the  curve  of  a  hill-side,  where  only  the  edge  of 
a  similar  sheet  is  exposed ;  and  every  possible  variety  of 
shape  and  attitude  between  these  two.  He  will  see  also 
large  spaces  covered  with  little  colored  dots,  which  signify 
(as  he  will  find  at  the  margin)  beds  of  volcanic  ash.  If  he 
look  below  the  little  colored  squares  on  the  margin,  he  will 
see  figures  marking  the  strike,  or  direction  of  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  beds, —  inclined,  vertical,  horizontal,  contorted; 
that  the  white  lines  in  the  map  signify  faults,  i.e.,  shifts  in 
the  strata;  the  gold  lines,  lodes  of  metal,  the  latter  of 
which  I  should  advise  him  strongly,  in  this  district  at  least, 
not  to  meddle  with  ;  but  to  button  up  his  pockets,  and  to 
put  into  the  fire,  in  wholesome  fear  of  his  own  weakness 
and  ignorance,  any  pufis  of  mining  companies  which  may 
be  sent  him,  as  one  or  two  have  probably  been  sent  him 
already. 

Furnished  with  which  keys  to  the  map,  let  him  begin  to 
con  it  over,  sure  that  there  is,  if  not  an  order,  still  a  grand 
meaning,  in  all  its  seeming  confusion  ;  and  let  him,  if  he 
be  a  courteous  and  grateful  person,  return  due  thanks  to 
Prof.  Ramsay  for  having  found  it  all  out;  not  without 
wondering,  as  I  have  often  wondered,  how  even  Prof.  Ram¬ 
say’s  acuteness  and  industry  could  find  it  all  out. 

When  my  reader  has  studied  awhile  the  confusion  — 
for  it  is  a  true  confusion  —  of  the  difierent  beds,  he  will 
ask,  or  at  least  have  a  right  to  ask,  what  known  process  of 
nature  can  have  produced  it?  How  have  these  various 
volcanic  rocks,  which  he  sees  marked  as  Felspathic,  Traps, 
Quartz  Porphyries,  Greenstones,  and  so  forth,  got  inte^ 
mingled  with  beds  which  he  is  told  to  believe  are  volcanic 
ashes,  and  those  again  with  fossil-bearing  Silurian  beds 
and  Cambrian  slates,  which  he  is  told  to  believe  were  de¬ 
posited  under  water  ?  And  his  puzzle  will  not  be  lessened 
when  he  is  told  that,  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  summit 
of  Snowdon,  these  very  volcanic  ashes  contain  fossil  shells. 

The  best  answer  I  can  give  is  to  ask  him  to  use  his  ima¬ 
gination,  or  his  common-sense ;  and  to  picture  to  himself 
what  must  go  on  in  the  case  of  a  submarine  eruption,  such 
as  brtAe  out  ofi'  the  coast  of  Iceland  in  1783  and  1830,  off 
the  Azores  in  1811,  and  in  our  day  in  more  than  one  spot 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  main  bore  or  vent  —  or  more  than  one  —  opens  itself 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  nether  fires.  From 
each  rushes  an  enormous  jet  of  high-pressure  steam  and 
other  gases,  which  boils  up  through  the  sea,  and  formg  ■ 
cloud  above  ;  that  cloud  descends  again  in  heavy  rain,  and 
gives  out  often  true  lightning  from  its  under  side. 

But  it  does  more.  It  acts  as  a  true  steam-gun,  hurling 
nto  the  air  fragments  of  cold  rock  rasped  ofi*  from  the 
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tides  of  the  bore,  and  fraraents  also  of  melted  lava,  and 
clouds  of  dust,  which  iall  again  into  the  sea,  and  form 
there  beds  either  of  fine  mud  or  of  breccia ;  that  is,  ira<!- 
oieDts  of  stone  embedded  in  paste.  This,  the  reader  will 
understand,  is  no  fancy  sketch,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  have  steamed  into  craters  sawn  through  by  (lie  sea,  and 
ihowin"  sections  of  beds  of  ash  dipping  outwards  and  un¬ 
der  the  sea,  and  in  them  bowlders  and  pebbles  of  every 
line,  which  had  been  hurled  out  of  the  crater;  and  in 
them  also  veins  of  hardened  lava,  which  had  burrowed 
oat  through  the  soft  ashes  of  the  cone.  Of  those  lava- 
veins  I  will  speak  presently.  What  I  want  the  reader  to 
think  of  now  is  the  immense  quantity  of  ash  which  the 
^tgxcormitraillevae  hurls  to  so  vast  a  height  into  the  air, 
that  it  is  often  drifted  man^  miles  down  to  leeward.  To 
nve  two  instances  :  The  jet  of  steam  from  Vesuvius,  in 
^eruption  of  1822,  rose  more  than  four  miles  into  the 
tir;  the  jet  from  the  Souffriere  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  1812,  probably  rose  higher  ;  certainly  it  met  the 
northeast  trade-wind,  for  it  poured  down  a  layer  of  ashes 
several  inches  thick,  not  only  on  St.  Vincent  itself,  but  on 
Barbadoes,  eighty  miles  to  windward,  and  therefore  on  all 
the  sea  between.  Now  let  us  consider  what  that  repre¬ 
sents.  A  layer  of  fine  mud,  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  several  inches  thick,  eighty  miles  at  least  long,  and 
twenty  miles  perhaps  broad,  by  a  single  eruption.  Suppose 
that  hardened  in  long  ages  ^s  it  would  be  under  pressure) 
into  a  bed  of  fine-grained  Felstone,  or  volcanic  ash ;  and 
we  can  understand  how  the  ash-beds  of  Snowdonia  — 
which  may  be  traced  some  of  them  for  many  square  miles 
—  were  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea. 

But  now  about  the  lavas,  or  true  volcanic  rocks,  which 
ire  painted  (as  is  usual  in  geological  maps)  by  red.  Let 
m  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  build  up  our  vol¬ 
cano  towards  the  surface. 

First,  as  I  said,  the  subterranean  steam  would  blast  a 
bore.  The  dust  and  stones  rasped  and  blasted  out  of  that 
hole,  would  be  spread  about  the  sea-bottom  as  an  ash-bed 
•loping  away  round  a  hole ;  then  the  molten  lava  would 
rise  in  the  bore,  and  flow  out  over  the  ashes  at  the  sea- 
bottom,  perhaps  in  one  direction,  perhaps  all  round. 
Then,  usually,  the  volcano,  having  vented  it^lf,  would  be 
quieter  for  a  time,  till  the  heat  accumulated  below,  and 
more  ash  was  blasted  out,  making  a  second  ash-bed ;  and  then 
would  follow  a  second  lava  flow.  Thus  are  produced  the 
alternate  beds  of  lava  and  ash  which  are  so  common. 

Now  suppose  that  at  this  point  the  volcano  wtts  exhausted, 
and  lay  quiet  for  a  few  hundred  yetirs  or  more.  If  there 
wu  any  land  near,  from  which  mud  and  sand  was  washed 
down,  we  might  have  layers  on  layers  of  sedimentary  rock 
deposited,  with  live  shells,  &c.,  and  dwellers  in  them, 
which  would  be  converted  into  fossils  when  they  died ; 
and  so  we  should  have  fossiliferous  beds  over  the  ashes  and 
lavas.  Indeed,  shells  might  live  and  thrive  in  the  ash-mud 
itself,  when  it  cooled,  and  the  sea  grew  quiet,  as  they  have 
lived  and  thriven  in  Snowdonia. 

Now,  suppose  that  after  these  sedimentary  beds  are  hid 
down,  the  volcano  breaks  out  again :  what  would  hap¬ 
pen? 

Many  things  ;  especially  this,  which  has  often  happened 
already. 

The  lava,  kept  down  by  the  weight  of  these  new  rocks, 
•earches  Lr  the  point  of  least  resistance,  and  finds  it  in  a 
more  horizontal  direction.  It  burrows  out  through  the 
wfter  ash-beds,  and  between  the  sedimentary  beds,  spread¬ 
ing  itself  along  horizontally.  This  process  accounts  for 
the  very  puzzling,  though  very  common,  esse  in  Snowdon 
and  eUewhere,  in  which  we  find  lavas  interstralified  with 
rocks  which  are  plainly  older  than  those  lavas.  And  per- 
Mp»  when  that  is  done,  the  volcano  has  got  rid  of  all  its 
mra,  and  is  quiet.  But  if  not,  sooner  or  later,  it  bores  up 
through  the  new  sedimentary  rocks,  faulting  them  by 
earthquake  shocks  till  it  gets  firee  vent,  and  begins  its 
layers  of  alternate  ash  and  mva  once  more. 

And  consider  this  fact  also  :  If  neiw  the  first  (as  often 
happens)  there  is  another  volcano,  the  lava  from  cne  may 
run  over  the  lava  firom  the  other,  and  we  may  have  two 


lavas  of  different  materials  overlying  each  other,  which 
have  come  from  different  directions.  The  ashes  blown  out 
of  the  two  craters  may  mingle  also ;  and  so,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  result  may  be  such  a  confusion  of  ashes,  lavas, 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  as  we  find  throushout  most  moun¬ 
tain-ranges;  in  Snowdon,  in  the  Lake  Mountains,  in  the 
Auvergne  in  France,  in  Sicily  round  Etna,  in  Italy  round 
Vesuvius,  and  in  so  many  West  Indian  Islands:  the  last 
confusion  of  which  is  very  likely  to  be  this  :  — 

T  hat  when  the  volcano  has  succeeded  —  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Sabrina  Islands  oft'  the  Azores  in  1811 ;  and  it 
did,  perhaps  eften,  in  Snowdonia — in  piling  up  an  ash 
cone  some  thousand  feet  out  of  the  sea;  that,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Sabrina  Islands,  the  cone  is  sunk  again  by 
earthquakes,  and  gnawn  down  at  the  same  time  by  the  sea- 
waves,  till  nothing  is  left  but  a  shoal  under  water.  But 
where  have  all  its  vast  heaps  of  ashes  gone  ?  To  be 
spread  about  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  mingle  with 
the  mud  already  there,  and  so  make  beds  of  which,  like 
many  in  Snowdon,  we  cannot  say  whether  they  are  of 
volcanic  or  of  marine  oiigin,  because  they  are  of  both. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  slates  ? 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  my  readers  ask  that  question 
two  or  three  times  during  this  paper.  But  they  must  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  tell  my  story  my  own  way.  The 
slates  were  not  made  in  a  day,  and  I  fear  they  cannot  be 
explained  in  an  hour ;  unless  we  begin  carefully  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  order  to  end  at  the  end.  Let  me  first  make  my 
readers  clearly  understand  that  all  our  slate-bearing  moun¬ 
tains,  and  most  also  of  the  non-slate  bearing  ones  likewise, 
are  formed  after  the  fashion  which  1  have  described,  namely, 
beneath  the  sea.  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  have 
been,  again  and  again,  ash-cones  rising  above  the  surface 
of  the  waves.  But  if  so,  they  were  washed  away,  again 
and  again,  ages  before  the  land  assumed  any  thing  of  its 
resent  shape ;  ages  before  the  beds  were  twisted  and  up- 
eaved  as  tliey  are  now. 

And  therefore  I  beg  my  readers  to  pot  out  of  their  minds 
once  and  for  all  the  fancy  that  in  any  known  part  of  these 
islands  craters  are  to  be  still  seen,  such  as  exist  in  Etna,  or 
Vesuvius,  or  other  volcanos  now  at  work  in  the  open  air. 

It  b  necessary  to  insist  on  this,  because  many  people 
hearing  that  certain  mountains  are  volcanic,  conclude,  and 
very  naturally  and  harmlessly,  that  the  circular  lakes  about 
their  tops  are  true  craters.  1  have  been  told,  for  instance, 
that  that  wonderful  little  blue  Glas  Llyn,  under  the  highest 
cliff  of  Snowdon,  is  the  old  crater  of  the  mountain ;  and  I 
have  heard  people  insist  that  a  similar  lake,  of  almost  equal 
grandeur,  in  the  south  side  of  Cader  Idrb,  is  a  crater  like¬ 
wise. 

But  the  fact  b  not  so.  Any  one  acquainted  with  recent 
craters  would  see  at  once  that  Glas  Llyn  is  not  an  ancient 
one ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  the  Government  geolo- 
gbts  declaring  that  the  Ll^  on  Cader  Idris  is  not  one 
either.  The  fact  is,  that  the  crater,  or  rather  the  place 
where  the  crater  has  been,  in  ancient  volcanos  of  this  kind, 
is  probably  now  covered  by  one  of  the  innumerable  bosses 
of  lava. 

For,  as  an  eruption  ceases,  the  melted  lava  cools  in  the 
vents,  and  hardens ;  usually  into  lava  infinitely  harder  than 
the  ash-cone  round  it;  and  thb,  when  the  ash-cone  is 
washed  off,  remains  as  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  as  in  the 
Mont  Dore  and  the  Cantal  in  France,  and  in  sevei^  extinct 
volcanos  in  the  Antilles.  Of  course,  the  lava  must  have 
been  poured  out,  and  the  ashes  blown  out,  from  some  vents 
or  other,  connected  with  the  nether  world  of  fire ;  probablpr 
fiMm  many  successive  vents.  For  in  volcanos,when  one  vent  is 
choked,  another  is  wont  to  open,  at  some  ftesh  point  of  least 
resistance  among  the  overljing  rocks.  But  where  are  these 
vents  ?  Buried  deep  under  successive  eruptions,  shifted  prob¬ 
ably  from  their  places  by  successive  upheavirgs  and  disWa- 
tions ;  and  if  we  wanted  to  find  them  we  would  nave  to  quarry 
the  mountain-range  all  over,  a  mile  deep,  before  we  hit  upon 
here  and  there  a  tap-root  of  ancient  lava,  connecting  the  upper 
and  the  nether  worlds.  There  are  such  tap-roots,  probably, 
under  each  of  our  British  mountain-ranges.  But  Snowdon, 
certainly,  does  not  owe  its  sLaie  to  the  fact  of  one  of  these 
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old  fire  vents  being  under  it.  It  owes  its  shape  simply  to 
the  accident  of  some  of  the  beds  toward  the  summit  being 
especially  hard,  and  thus  able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
sea-wave,  ice,  and  rain.  Its  lakes  have  been  formed 
quite  regardless  of  the  lay  of  the  rocks,  though  not  regard¬ 
less  of  ihtir  relative  hardness.  But  what  forces  scooped 
them  out,  whether  they  were  originally  holes  left  in  the 
ground  by  earthquakes,  and  dee[)ened  since  by  rain  and 
rivers ;  or  whether  they  were  scooped  out  by  ice,  or  by  any 
other  means,  is  a  question  on  wnich  the  best  geologists 
are  still  undecided:  decided  only  on  this,  that  craters 
they  are  not. 


FASHIONABLE  SCREWS. 

Fine  ladies  not  unfrequently  play  at  philanthropy. 
Such  time  as  tliey  can  spare  from  dress  and  amusement 
they  give  to  framing  plans  of  relief  for  the  poor.  ITie.se 
are  always  plans  that  give  their  inventors  a  prominent 
position,  that  include  society  in  its  holiday  clothes,  and 
that  depend  for  success  on  other  people’s  pockets.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  concert,  where  you  have  to  buy  a  ticket  at  an 
exorbitant  price  to  hear  indifferent  music  badly  rendered 
by  second-rate  professionals;  or,  it  may  be  an  amateur 
affair,  where  the  entertainment  is  yet  more  dreary,  and  you 
have  to  applaud  with  greater  vehemence  to  cover  the  lack 
of  interest  and  intrinsic  merit ;  or,  it  may  be  amateur  theat¬ 
ricals,  when  you  pay  a  week’s  living  to  see  Lady  Callipyge 
in  tights  and  Miss  Auricomns  with  her  back-hair  down. 
But  you  have  to  do  it.  Your  fine  lady  friends  count  on 
your  support,  and  hold  you  to  your  sacrifice  by  the  honor 
of  your  knighthood  and  as  the  confession  of  your  service. 
If  you  are  rich  and  a  parvenu,  it  is  all  very  well.  You  do 
not  miss  your  guineas,  and  you  are  content  to  pay  hand¬ 
somely  for  a  front  seat  among  the  upper  ten ;  and  to  be 
able  to  discuss  my  Lady  Callipyge  and  Miss  Auricomus 
among  your  own  set,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  his 
world,  is  a  privilege  worth  a  handsome  outlay.  If  you  are 
one  of  themselves,  you  pay,  of  course,  for  the  honor  of  your 
order,  though  you  think  it  a  bore  all  the  same ;  but  if  you 
are  only  one  of  the  hangers-on,  one  of  the  semidetached 
fringe,  the  im])ecunious  appearances  that  float  about  the 
great  world,  mere  gilt  and  not  gold,  and  very  thin  gilt,  too, 
you  know  then  what  the  force  of  the  fashionable  screw  is 
when  it  is  put  on  you ;  and  you  have  to  submit  to  be 
squeered  if  you  would  still  be  received.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  honor  of  the  thing.  Well,  the  honor  counts  for  some¬ 
thing,  certainly ;  but  your  sparse  guineas  have  their  own 
eloquence,  too ;  and  when  you  have  to  live  up  to  the  mark 
of  people  whose  thousands  would  cover  your  units,  you  find 
your  margin  encroaching  on  your  capital  in  an  alarming 
manner.  You  would  not  mind  so  much,  perhaps,  if  you 
could  distil  any  amusement  out  of  your  expenditure.  But, 
save  for  that  barren  honor  of  association,  the  philanthropic 
pleasures  which  fine  ladies  get  up  amon^  themselves  are 
mostly  of  the  deadest,  dullest  kind.  Concerts,  private 
theatricals,  raffles,  bazaars,  /etet  champetres,  —  what  a  sense 
of  weariness  steals  over  us  as  we  jot  down  the  list  1  The 
yawns  that  would  not  be  stifled,  try  as  heroically  as  we 
might;  the  laugh  that  would  not  come  when  the  funnv 
things  were  said,  though  we  made  hideous  grimaces  which 
we  £oped  would  pass  lor  genuine  mirth ;  the  interest  that 
absolutely  refused  to  be  simulateil,  and  that  no  amount  of 
pumping  up  could  bring  to  the  surface  ;  the  inefl'able 
emptiness  and  silliness  and  boredom  of  it  all ;  and  to  think 
that  generation  after  generation  of  fine,  healthy,  muscular 
men  and  women  who  have  souls  to  be  saved,  go  in  for  this 
miserable  kind  of  thing  as  if  they  liked  it ;  and  at  each 
new  outbreak  of  the  old  disease,  make  believe  that  it  is  a 
useful,  a  popular,  and  a  dignified  display  of  philanthropic 
zeal  I 

Perhaps  a  charitable  bazaar  is  the  most  objectionable  of 
all  the  screws  in  use,' because  giving  the  most  trouble  to 
the  largest  number  of  persons,  and  loading  the  conscience 
of  every  one  concerned  with  a  variety  of  burdens,  any  one 
of  which  we  should  imagine  unendurably  painful  to  the 
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sensitive.  In  the  first  place  there  has  been  called  into 
existence,  at  great  pains  and  cost,  a  lot  of  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  things :  pin-cushions  that  will  not  hold  pins ;  pen. 
wipers,  the  beads  or  fluffy  ends  of  which  get  into  the  slit  of 
the  pen ;  smoking-caps  of  violent  patterns,  that  cannot 
possibly  fit  any  head  bigger  than  a  turnip,  or  else  so  lar^e 
that  they  would  do  for  Gargantua  himself ;  dauby  “  art,” 
the  best  destination  of  which  would  be  to  light  the  kitchen 
fire ;  bead  ornaments  that  no  woman  who  respected  herself 
would  wear,  and  that  are  fit  only  for  savages ;  and  varioiu 
articles  for  gentlemen’s  use,  such  as  “  shaving-tidies  ”  and 
the  like,  which  are  enough  to  send  any  man  mad  who  has 
them  in  his  possession.  The  name  of  the  trumperv,  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  and  absurd,  paid  for  at  fabulous  prices,  and 
bought  under  a  pressure  that  is  little  better  than  a  jiolite 
method  of  swindling,  is  legion ;  but  the  object,  whatever  it 
may  be,  for  which  the  bazaar  has  been  got  up,  is  assumed 
to  justify  the  means ;  and  to  supply  the  poor  dear  natives 
of  equatorial  Africa  with  tracts  and  blankets  is  a  cause  so 
holy  that  it  covers  a  thousand  sins  against  common-sense, 
go(^  taste,  and  the  first  principles  of  trade  and  hnnestv. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  bazaar  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
deasnre  to  a  certain  set  of  people.  Tliere  are,  first,  the 
adies  holding  the  stalls.  They  have  for  one  excitement 
that  of  dress,  with  its  concomitant,  admiration ;  for  another, 
the  till.  If  they  are  young  or  pretty,  or  of  exceptionally 
high  position,  their  counter  is  thronged,  and  they  are  com¬ 
plimented  and  stared  at  to  satiety.  They  make  merchan¬ 
dise  of  their  smiles,  and  drive  a  roaring  trade  in  their 
cartes-de-visite  and  autographs,  with  miserable  little  coat 
bouquets  made  up  and  fastened  in  by  their  own  hands,  and 
sold  at  prices  more  like  the  current  rates  of  El  Dorado 
than  of  London  ;  so  that  their  “  take  ”  soon  swells  beyond 
their  neighbors’  and  rivals’,  and  with  it  their  enjoyment  of 
their  friends’  annoyance  and  their  own  glory,  and  of  the 
day’s  doings  altogether.  For  among  the  reasons  against 
philanthropic  bazaars  must  be  counted  the  malice,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitableness  which  they  engender  among  the 
ladies  who  hold  the  stalls,  and  the  unchristian  sentiments 
cherished  by  each  fashionable  boutigutere,  according  to  her 
own  comparative  failure  and  the  success  of  her  friends. 
That  does  not  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  personal  pleas¬ 
ure,  however,  even  in  the  least  successful ;  of  which,  pe^ 
haps,  the  greater  part  has  been  anticipatory,  though  some¬ 
thing  is  due  to  association,  and  to  the  glory  of  having  one’s 
name  printed  on  rose-tinted  circulars  at  the  tail  of  a 
dozen  peeresses,  with  her  Gracious  Majesty  or  his  Royal 
Highness  to  head  the  ruck.  It  gives  pleasure,  too,  to  the 
crowd  of  moneyed  snobs,  who  think  it  well  worth  the  cost 
to  stand  at  one  side  of  a  deal  plank  laid  on  trestles  and 
covered  with  pink  calico,  chaffering  for  cigar-cases  and 
worsted  work,  with  the  Countess  of  this  or  the  Duchess 
of  that  condescending  for  the  moment  to  be  shopkeepers, 
and  not  above  the  less  reputable  arts  of  their  prototypes. 
And  it  gives  pleasure  to  young  girls  who  have  no  money  of 
their  own,  and  consequently  are  not  expected  to  buy,  and 
for  whom  things  are  bought  by  the  gentlemen  or  the  kind 
old  aunties  of  the  party.  The  carpenters  and  confectioners 
employed  also  get  their  gain  out  of  the  affair;  and  the 
microscopic  “  stimulus  to  trade,”  represented  by  so  many 
yards  of  material  and  so  many  reels  of  thread  as  have  been 
used  in  the  rubbish  turned  out,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  when  these  have  been  summed  up,  nothing  remains 
behind  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  of  unusable  trash. 

These  are  truths  which  every  one  knows,  and  which  have 
been  repeated  a  dozen  times.  Yet  they  make  no  kind  tf 
impression.  Year  after  year  sees  the  same  dreary  whip 
applied  to  the  generosity  of  the  rich  and  the  mercy  of  the 
charitable ;  and  philanthropic  objects,  which  ought  to  need 
no  recommendation  but  themselves,  are  touted  for  by  the 
same  vulgar  glare  and  glitter,  say  in  a  Jete  champeire,  that 
once  went  to  make  up  town  fairs  and  village  festivsls. 
Save  that  the  guests  are  all  well-dressed,  and  the  Engli-h 
spoken  for  the  most  part  unexceptionable,  there  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  kind  between  a  file  champi're  held  in  » 
private  park  for  an  object,  and  the  old  fairs  of  our  youth. 


FIFIKE  AT  THE  FAIR. 


'];^e  amusements  are  essentially  of  the  same  character,  if  less 
fffoss  in  diiplay ;  except  indeed  that  the  jugglers  and  acro¬ 
ss,  being  hired  for  the  day,  are  seldom  so  racy  and  full  of 
Ttfor  as  when  their  suppers  depend  on  their  own  exertions. 
Ttere  are  the  same  stupid  games  of  chance,  whereof  the 
winnings  are  things  you  cannot  eat,  or  things  you  cannot  use ; 
ind  the  same  mild  games  of  skill,  such  as  knock-’em-downs 
and  Aunt  Sally's,  gitnts’  mouths,  and  the  like.  There  are 
the  Tyrclese  singers,  in  conical  hats  with  peacocks’  feathers 
at  the  side,  Hinging  out  their  famous  jikleh  under  the  trees ; 
and  perhaps,  if  the  promoters  are  ^ople  of  inventive  genius, 
and  can  li''ht  on  a'clever  backer,  there  is  the  cave  where  the 
hermit  or  die  gypsy  tells  fortunes  for  an  extra  fee,  and  makes 
jhrewd  guesses  at  probabilities,  previously  prompted  by  one 
who  knows,  that  set  the  simpler  minds  aflame  with  wonder 
how  ever  they  were  found  out.  There  are  shady  walks 
where  flirtations  are  carried  on,  and  retired  seats  where  en¬ 
gaged  lovers  are  always  to  be  found;  there  are  counters 
where  lukewarm  ices  are  sold,  with  cups  of  weak  tea  and 
stale  sandwiches  interspersed.  But  though  the  arrangements 
have  a  certain  aristocratic  finish  about  them  which  the 
village  festival  and  the  town  fair  had  not,  and  the  military 
baM  and  striped  bunting  surpass  all  that  Hodge  can  do  in 
the  way  of  music  and  canvas,  still  the  fete  champelre,  for  an 
object,  where  the  company  pays  for  entrance,  and  where  all 
the  amusements  provided  are  oflered  at  a  separate  charge, 
iionly  the  same  thing  as  a  fair  differently  eonditioned,  and 
not  half  so  amusing,  if  a  trifle  more  expensive  and  a  great 
deal  less  immoral ;  which  last  ought  perhaps  to  make  the 
score. 

To  our  mind  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake.  If  objects  or 
institutions  want  help,  let  them  be  brought  before  the  public 
in  a  manly,  straightll  rward  way.  A  distinct  statement  of 
their  work,  and  as  distinct  an  exposition  of  their  difficulties, 
a  simple  and  therefore  pathetic  history  of  some  of  the  more 
striLinj  of  their  cases,  and  indisputable  evidence  that  they 
are  wanted  both  in  the  sphere  and  the  locality  they  have 
chosen,  are  more  earnest  and  more  dignified  means  of 
appealing  to  the  public  than  the  mock  trading  of  a  bazaar, 
or  the  dreary  fun  of  a  fete  champelre.  Of  course,  the  counter 
argument  is  that  people  with  money  are  usually  so  frivolous 
and  stupid  that  they  are  to  be  got  at  only  through  their 
vanities  and  thtir  selfishness.  Offer  them  occasions  fur 
display,  or  the  pretence  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  association  of 
fine-sounding  names,  or  the  semblance  of  amusement,  and 
their  guineas  will  flow  in  liberally,  where  the  eloquence  of 
aliossuet  and  the  phibeuthropy  of  a  Howard  would  fall  like 
water  upon  a  sand  till.  And  as  the  world  is  governed 
mainly  by  exjiedienry,  and  all  folks  think  it  the  wi.sest 
policy,  if  nut  the  higt  est  morality,  to  live  down  to  their 
surroundings,  those  who  have  the  cause  of  institutions  and 
the  success  of  objects  at  heart  think  it  well  to  make  ft  lends 
withmammc.n  if  ihey  can,  and  to  get  by  spurious  motives 
help  which  they  say  would  not  come  to  them  throuph  truer 
ones.  We  doubt  this.  We  do  not  believe  in  building  any¬ 
thing  whatever  on  epuagmires ;  and  the  cause  which  has  to  he 
thored  up  by  such  artificial  means  as  these  fashionable 
Ecrews  of  sc-ca^td  amusement  is  a  cause  that  will  never 
Etsnd  its  ground  in  the  long  run.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  it  is  no  u?e  preaching;  the  season  has  set  in,  and 
tracts  and  blankets  for  the  dwellers  in  equatorial  Africa, 
ss  well  as  o  her  things  nearer  home,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  summer  list  of  cau.ses  fur  which  we  shall  be  bidden  to 
bazaars  and  fetes,  and  ai^ked  to  join  in  rallies  and  all  the 
other  hateful  means  by  which  charity  is  rendered  odious 
and  philanthropy  riaiculous. 


FIFINE  AT  THE  FAIR.* 

The  Don  Juan  of  the  present  day,  unless  he  is  coarser 
less  refined,  is  more  philosophical  and  artistic  than  the 
bun  Juan  that  Byron  painted.  Mr.  Browning  goes,  at  any 
f»te,  to  Mulicre,  not  to  B)  ron,  for  his  text.  Paraphrasing 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  title-page  the  French  playwiight,  he 


makes  Elvire,  when  Don  Juan  is  proceeding  to  stammer 
out  an  apology  for  his  neglect  of  her,  exclaim,  — 

“Yon  move  compassion,  that’s  the  word, — 

Dunib-foundercd  and  chap-fallen  !  Why  don’t  yon  arm  your  brow 
With  noble  impudence?  VN'hy  don’t  you  swear  and  vow 
No  sort  of  change  has  come  to  any  sentiment 
You  ever  had  for  me  ?  Aflection  holds  the  bent : 

You  love  me  now  as  erst,  w  ith  passion  that  makes  pale 
All  ardor  else  ;  nor  aught  in  nature  can  avail 
To  separate  us  two,  save  what,  in  stopping  breath. 

May  peradventure  stop  devotion  likew  ise  —  death  1  ” 

And  the  Don  Juan  of  “  Fifine  at  the  Fair”  takes  Elvire  at 
her  word,  and,  arming  himself  with  “  noble  impudence,” 
talks  at  great  length,  with  CTeat  variety  of  illustration  and 
in  the  turmoil  of  philoso^ical  digressions  in  which  Mr. 
Browning  is  apt  to  run  ofi,  about  the  motives  and  reasons 
of  his  apparent  fickleness,  which  he  would  fain  have  Elvire 
and  all  the  world  believe  is  really  part  of  the  most  thorough 
devotion  to  her. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  study  worthy  of  our  great  poet,  and 
our  wonderful  character-painter;  and,  if  Mr.  Browning  had 
weeded  it  of  the  confuaug  and  inctheient  by-talk  of  which 
he  is  always  too  fond,  but  in  which  he  has  rot  lately  in¬ 
dulged  in  any  other  poem  as  freely  as  here,  “  Fifine  at  the 
Fair ’’would  be  one  of  the  best  of  his  productions.  In  out¬ 
line  it  is  excellent.  Don  Juan  —  he  bears  no  name  in  the 
poem,  as  it  is  all  one  monologue,  and  he  is  only  “  I  ” 
throughout;  but  we  may  fairly  give  him  that  title  —  goes 
out  with  Elvire,  “like  husband  and  like  wife,”  to  see  the 
strolling  plajers  at  I’ornic  Fair.  He  is  amused  by,  and 
praises,  the  free  habits  ol  the  strollers  who  find  their  pleas¬ 
ure  in  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  disregarding  all 
conventional  proprieties,  one  of  the  party  being  — 

“An  ape  of  many  years  and  much  adventure,  grim 
And  gray  with  pitying  fools  who  find  a  joke  iu  him." 

But  most  of  all  be  admires  Fifine,  the  beauty  of  the  troop, 
who,  “shedding  petticoat,  modesty, and  such  toys,” appears 
on  the  caravan  stage  a  “  squalid  girl  transformed  to  game¬ 
some  boy.” 

“  Lo,  she  is  launched ;  look  —  fie,  the  fairy !  —  how  she  fiees 
O’er  all  those  heads  thrust  back,  —  moutns,  eyes,  one  gape  and 
stare : 

No  scrap  of  skirt  impedes  free  passage  through  the  air. 

Till,  plumb  on  the  other  side,  she  lights  and  langhs  again. 

That  tairy-forro,  whereof  each  mus^e,  nay,  each  vein 
The  curious  may  inspect.” 

Demure  Elvire  does  not  like  the  show,  still  less  her  hus- 
liand's  pleasure  in  it.  Whereupon  he  makes  Fifine  the  text 
for  a  wonderlul  discourse,  as  they  walk  out  far  away  from 
the  crowd,  and  so  home  again,  upon  the  nature  of  man’s 
love  for  woman,  and  especially  of  nis  love  for  Elvire,  with 
parenthetic  talk  on  many  things  besides,  though  all  conduce 
to  bring  out  the  character  ot  this  refined  and  very  gentle¬ 
manly  sensualist,  this  type  ol  a  selfash  man,  whose  selfish¬ 
ness  is  too  common  and  too  consistent  to  be  very  apparent 
to  outside  observers,  or  even  to  the  quiet  and  lutig-suH'ering 
wife,  who,  if  she  is  angry  with  him  now  and  then,  can 
eavily  lie  talked  into  a  good  temper  again.  A  great  deal  of 
his  talk  is,  of  course,  quite  wholesome  and  very  commend¬ 
able  in  its  purport ;  as,  for  instance,  those  portions  in  which 
he  delends  Fidne  from  the  unkind,  but  Uaruly  unnatural 
judgment  that  Elvire  is  disjioseKl  to  pass  upon  her. 

“  No  creature’s  made  so  mean 

But  that,  some  way,  it  boasts,  could  we  investigate. 

Its  supreme  worth :  fulfils,  by  ordinance  of  late. 

Its  nioincntary  task,  gets  glory  ad  its  own. 

Tastes  triumph  in  the  wur.d,  prc-euiiiient,  alone. 

Where  is  the  single  grain  of  sand,  ’mid  mil. ions  heaped 
Confusetlly  on  the  Ixach,  but,  did  we  know,  has  leaped 
Or  will  leap,  would  we  wait,  i’  the  century,  some  once. 

To  tho  very  throne  of  things?  earth’s  brightest  for  the  nonce 
When  sunshine  shall  impinge  on  just  that  grain’s  tacette  ’ 
Which  fronts  him  fullest,  first,  returns  his  ray  with  jet 
Of  iirumiitist  iiraisc.  thnnka  (WmI  in  <>ri'<iiiisti'a  i 
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Aa  firm  is  my  belief,  qaick  sense  perceives  the  same 

Self-vindicatinj;  fiasb  illustrate  every  man 

And  woman  of  our  mans ;  and  prove,  thron(;hont  the  plan, 

No  detail,  bnt,  in  place  aUotted  it,  was  prime 
And  perfect." 

Grant,  he  says,  that  Fifine  be  — 

“  Ordained  from  first 

To  last,  in  body  and  soul,  for  one  life-lonc  dcbanch, 

The  pariah  of  the  North,  the  European  Nautch :  ” 

she  ia  what  she  is,  honest  in  her  way,  the  best,  perhaps, 
that  she  could  be ;  perhaps  even,  in  her  own  way,  a  moael 
of  heroic  virtue. 

“  A  hapless  infant,  doomed  (fie  on  snch  partial  fate  I ) 

To  sink  the  inborn  shame,  waive  privilejfc  of  sex. 

And  posture  as  yon  see,  support  tne  nods  and  l<ocks 
Of  clowns  that  have  their  stare,  nor  always  pay  its  price ; 

An  infant  l>om  perchance  as  sensitive  and  niee 
As  any  soul  of  you,  proud  dames,  whom  destiny 
Keeps  nneontaminate  from  ati'cma  of  ' the  stye 
8hc  wallows  in  I  Yon  draw  liack  skirts  from  filth  like  her 
Who,  possibly,  bravt's  scorn,  if,  scorned,  she  minister 
To  age,  want,  and  disease  of  parents  one  or  both ; 

Nay,  peradventnre,  stoops  to  degradation,  loth 
That  some  just-budding  sister,  the  dew  yet  on  the  rose. 

Should  have  to  share  in  turn  the  ignoble  trade,  —  who  knows  ?  " 

But  Fifine  ia  little  more  than  the  excuse  for  our  Don 
Juan’a  exposition  of  himself ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  quieted 
Elvire’s  jealous  suspi  -ions,  he  very  nearly  forgets  the  (rail 
beauty  of  the  fair.  He  tells  Elvire  pretty  plainly  what 
shape  his  old  love  for  her  has  now  taken.  Does  she  re¬ 
member  how,  years  ago,  he  bought  a  coveted  Rafael  at  a 
price  that  nearly  ruined  him,  and,  for  some  time,  could  not 
sufficiently  show  his  delight  in  bis  newly-acquired  treas¬ 
ure  ?  Now  he  has  grown  used  to  it. 

“  One  chamber  must  not  coop 
My  life  in,  though  it  boast  a  marvel  like  my  prise. 

This  year,  I  sannter  past  with  unaverted  eyes ; 

Nay,  loll  and  tnrn  my  back :  perchance  to  overlook 
With  relish,  leaf  by  iW,  Dore’s  last  picture-book.” 

But  his  pride  and  satisfactit  n  in  his  possession  are  not 
less  on  that  account.  lie  can  look  at  it  and  enjoy  it  as 
much  as,  and  whenever,  he  chooses.  Therefore,  he  can 
amuse  himself  with  p3'>rer  things ;  but  if  he  heard  that 
there  was  a  fire  in  his  picture  ga  lery,  he  would  throw  the 
Dord  to  the  winds,  ani  r  ish  to  save  his  Rafael  at  the  peril 
of  his  life.  And  Elvire  is  bis  Rafael.  For  her  he  would 
die,  if  need  were ;  why,  then,  so  long  as  she  is  safe,  may 
he  not  amuse  himself,  when  the  fancy  takes  him,  with  the 
Fifines  ?  His  toying  with  them  only  makes  him  prize  her 
the  more  I 

Elvire  seems  to  be  satisfied  by  this  argument ;  and  she 
seems  to  be  contented  with  her  husband’s  estimate  of  the 
relative  value  of  men  and  women.  Look,  lie  says,  at  all 
those  fillets,  pouring  all  the  sweetness  they  have  collected 
in  their  dainty  course  into  the  ocean,  the  sweetness  of  each 
being  ‘‘embittered  evermoie,  to  make  the  sea  one  drop 
more  big  thereby.” 

“  The  full-blown  ingrate,  mere  recipient  of  the  brine. 

That  takes  all  and  gives  nought,  is  man  ;  the  feminine 
Billet,  that,  giving  all  and  taking  nought  in  turn, 

Goes  headlong  to  her  d  'ath  i’  the  sea,  without  concern 
For  the  old  inland  life,  snow-soft  and  silver-clear, 

That’s  woman  —  typified  from  Fifine  to  Elvire.” 

It  is  Nature’s  law  that  women  should  devote  their  all  to 
man ;  and  if  Don  Juan  receives  the  large  and  steady  stream 
of  Elvire’s  devotion,  that  ii  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
also  absorb  all  he  can  get  from  every  saucy  rivulet  of  a 
Fifine  that  approaches  and  lo  es  herself  in  him.  Or  use 
another  illustration :  — 

“Our  life  is  lent, 

From  first  to  last,  the  whole,  .or  this  experiment 

Of  proving  what  I  say,  —  that  wc  ourselves  are  true  1 

I  would  there  were  one  voyage,  and  then  no  more  to  do 

But  tread  the  firm  land,  tempt  the  uncertain  sea  no  more.” 


[JCLT  13^ 

But  it  is  not  so.  We  must  often  move  from  shore  to 
shore  before  we  can  truly  know  the  lesson  we  are  sent  to 
learn ;  and  it  is  harder  to  learn  it  if  we  are  always  in  the 
same  boat.  ‘‘Change  rf  boat  means  eha^e  of  tactics;" 
and  in  that  change  is  growth  of  wisdom.  navigate  the 
ocean  in  such  a  rakish  craft  as  Fifine  is  no  easy  task.  Ife 
who  does  it,  therefore,  gains  much  by  his  exercise ;  and 
when  he  has  thus  triumphed,  he  can  with  a  better  grace 
commit  himself  once  more  and  finally  to  Elviie’s  steady- 
going  bark. 

Mr.  Browning’s  Don  Juan  uses  other  metaphors  and 
similes  to  prove  his  point.  He  has  not  only  to  convince 
Elvire  that  he  does  well  in  toying  with  Fifine ;  he 
wishes  also  to  show  what  he  purposes,  or  hopes  to  gain  by 
all  his  experimenting  upon  the  Elvires  and  the  Fifinet 
alike. 

‘‘  The  individual  soul  works,  through  the  shows  of  sense 
(Which,  ever  proving  false,  still  promise  to  be  true). 

Up  to  an  outer  soul  as  individual  too ; 

And,  through  the  fleeting,  lives  to  die  into  the  fixed. 

And  reach  at  length  “  G^,  man,  or  both  together  mixed,” 
Transparent  through  the  flesh,  by  parts  which  prove  a  whole. 
By  hints  which  make  the  soul  discernible  by  soul : 

Let  only  soul  look  up,  not  down,  not  hate  but  love 
As  truth  successively  takes  shape,  one  grade  above 
Its  last  pn«entment,  tempts  as  it  were  truth  indeed 
Revealed  this  time  ;  so  tempts,  till  we  attain  to  read 
The  signs  aright,  and  learn,  by  failure,  truth  is  forced 
To  manifrst  itself  through  falsehood ;  whence  divorced 
By  the  except)  d  eye,  at  the  rare  season,  for 
The  happy  n  om  -nt,  truth  instructs  us  to  abhor 
The  false,  i  nd  prize  the  true,  obtainable  thereby. 

Then  do  we  u  iderstand  the  value  of  a  lie ; 

Its  purpose  served,  its  truth  once  safe  deposited. 

Each  li^  superfluous  now,  leaves,  in  the  singer’s  stead, 

The  indubitable  song ;  the  historic  personage 
Put  by,  leaves  prominent  the  impulse  of  his  age : 

Truth  sets  aside  speech,  act,  time,  place,  indeed,  bnt  brings 
Nakedly  forward  now  the  principle  of  things 
Highest  and  least.” 

It  is  because  womankind  helps  man  so  much  to  rise  from 
falsehood  up  to  truth,  that  Don  Juan  amuses  hinuelf 
with  the  Fifines  as  well  as  with  Elvire ;  and  be 
likes  the  Fifines  because  there  is  no  better  school  of 
truth  than  that  furnished  hy  the  stage,  on  which  every 
thing  is  a  lie. 

‘‘  That’s  the  first  o’  the  truths  found :  all  things,  slow 
Or  quick  i’  the  passage,  come  at  last  to  that,  you  know  I 
Each  has  a  false  outside,  whereby  a  truth  is  turced 
To  issue  from  within :  truth,  falsehood,  are  divorced 
By  the  excepted  eye,  at  the  rare  season,  for 
The  happy  moment.  Life  means  —  learning  to  abhor 
The  false,  and  love  the  true,  truth  treasured  snatch  by  snatch, 
Waifs  counted  at  their  worth.  And  when  with  strays  they  match 
1’  the  parti-colorcd  world ;  when,  under  foul,  shines  fair. 

And  truth,  displayed  i’  the  point,  flashes  forth  everywhere 
1’  the  circle,  manifest  to  soul,  though  hid  from  sense, 

And  no  obstruction  more  effects  this  confidence ; 

When  faith  ^  ripe  for  sight,  —  why,  reasonably,  then 
Comes  the  great  clearing-up.  Wait  threescore  years  and  ten  I  ” 

We  have  already  quoted  more  than  we  should  from  Mr. 
Browning’s  poem ;  but  we  have  not  quoted  enough  to  show 
clearly  vmat  we  take  to  be  its  main  current  of  thought,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  written.  It  is  a  poem,  however, 
about  which,  though  it  is  less  perplexing  than  ‘‘  Sordello,” 
interpreters  may  difier ;  and  probably  no  scheme  of  mte^ 
pretation  will  reconcile  and  take  in  all  the  divergenciei 
that  it  contains.  Mr.  Browning’s  wilful  incoherencies  are 
inartistic,  and  he  is  artist  enough  to  avoid,  if  he  chooses, 
being  incoherent  by  accident.  His  greatest  admirers 
would  most  rejoice  at  a  change  in  the  method  of  bis  verse, 
which  would  render  it  more  intelligible  and  accordiadj 
more  enjoy  able.  But  if  the  riddles  of  ‘‘  Fifine  at  the 
Fair  ”  are  hard  to  solve,  and  if  some  cf  them  are  bareW 
soluble  at  all,  it  is  a  poem  worth  puzzling  over.  It  is  rkli 
in  gems  of  thought  that  sparkle  through  their  rugg^  set¬ 
ting;  and,  in  mixing  up  these  gems  of  truth  with  much 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


lliit  has  only  a  false  p^litter,  Mr.  Browning  has  helped  to 
ujhe  good  his  portrait  of  a  Don  Juan  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  Byron’s.  If,  however,  he  had  s^nt  as 
omch  care  in  portraying  the  Fifine  who  ^ves  its  title 
to  the  poem,  it  would  have  been  more  serviceable.  The 
•orld  is  so  tolerant  of  its  Don  Juans  that  such  apoloey 
for  them  is  hardly  needed.  The  Fifines  are  not  so  kindly 
with. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mario  has  sold  his  villa  near  Florence,  “  pour  la  baga¬ 
telle  d’un  million  et  demi.” 

Prince  Arthur  is  going  to  contribute  to  one  of  the 
London  magazines  a  series  of  articles  on  certain  customs 
in  the  army. 

The  advantage  of  advertising  is  illustrated  by  the 
people  of  Fatshan  (Canton),  who  have  issued  advertisements 
luting  aid  in  an  attack  upon  missionaries. 

Two  of  the  young  girls  who  recently  took  certificates  at 
the  London  University,  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge 
local  examinations,  were  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
Donth. 

A  Russian  composer,  by  the  name  of  Faminzin,  has  just 
completed  a  grand  five-act  opera,  entitled  “  Sardanapalus.” 
Ihe  libretlo  is  founded  on  Byron’s  dramatic  poem  of  the 
ume  name. 

Considerable  amusement  has  been  created  in  certain 
Kcial  circles  in  London  by  some  American  families  now 
rmiding  here,  who  have  printed  on  the  back  of  their  invita¬ 
tion  cws  a  map  of  that  part  of  London  in  which  they  live. 

M.  Thiers  recently  had  the  curiosity  to  have  his  orders 
and  decorations  valued,  including  the  golden  fleece.  They 
ire  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-eight  thousand  firancs. 
This  is  putting  down  honor  practically.  If  their  gross 
weight  had  been  added,  the  idea  would  have  been  complete. 

The  newspaper  offices  in  I^ondon  are  beginning  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  displaying  index-boards,  with  a  manuscript 
bill  of  contents  of  the  latest  news.  The  first  created  a  per¬ 
fect  sensation.  What  an  idea  1  The  first  bulletin-board 
pat  out  in  the  United  States  was  put  out  about  thirty-five 
jears  ago. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Paris  when  a  shopkeeper  has  either 
a  marriage  or  a  death  in  his  family,  to  put  up  the  shutters, 
ind  announce  the  cause  of  closing  in  a  few  lines  addressed 
to  the  public,  pasted  on  the  door.  In  the  case  of  a  death, 
the  photograph  of  the  deceased  is  generally  nailed  above 
the  paper  notice.  The  other  day,  the  cartes  of  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  similarly  expo^. 

Some  one  has  just  discovered  that  in  going  to  St  Paul’s  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  obliged  to  wear 
I  wig;  a  wise  precaution  against  cold,  as,  in  consequence 
of  his  constant  and  graceful  salutations  to  the  people,  he 
*11  without  a  hat  for  many  hours.  'The  wig  was  so 
deverly  constructed  that  the  general  remark  was,  “  How 
rery  bald  the  poor  Prince  has  iKcome  I  ” 

A  PRIEST,  recently,  who  was  examining  a  confirmation 
cliM  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  asked  the  question,  “  What  is 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony  ?  ”  A  little  girl  at  the  head  of 
th*  class  answered :  “  ’Tis  a  state  of  torment  into  which 
•  wls  enter  to  prepare  'hem  for  another  and  better  world.” 
“Being,*’  said  the  priest,  “the  answer  for  purgatory.” 
“  Pat  her  down,”  sai  1  the  curate ;  “  put  her  down  to  the  foot 
<>f  the  class.”  “  Leave  her  alone,”  said  the  priest;  “  for  any 
“ing  you  or  I  ought  to  know  to  the  contrary,  she  may 
M  perfectly  right. 

Eroush  music,  in  its  simplest  form,  is,  it  seems,  to  owe 


the  advantage  of  not  dying  out  to  Italian  singers.  There 
are  so  many  English  young  ladies  who,  while  joyfully  risking 
themselves  amid  the  diflRculties  of  elaborate  Italian  cavatinas, 
would  scorn  to  sing  any  thing  so  vulgar  as  an  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish  ballad,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  and  slightly 
amusing  to  think  of  “  Kathleen  Mavoumeen  ”  and  “  Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  having  been  sung  by  Mme.  Adelina  PattL 
and  “John  Anderson  my  Jo”  and  “Robin  Adair”  by 
Mile.  Albani,  at  a  public  concert. 

Kino  Victor  Emmanuel,  although  by  no  means  the 
wealthiest,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  most  generous 
of  European  sovereigns.  Wherever  an  occasion  presents 
itself  he  opens  his  purse-otrings,  and  to  some  purpose,  and 
spends  his  money  liberally  in  the  misfortunes  of  suffering 
humanity.  In  addition  to  the  immense  sums  he  has  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  sufferers  by  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
he  has  just  given  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  francs  to  the 
danegffiati  by  the  late  floods  in  the  north,  when  the  Po  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks,  destroying  the  crops,  and  laying  a  large 
tract  of  country  under  water. 

Gen.  Adam  Badeau  publishes  the  following  card 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gee  ‘e:  “  Sir,  —  as  in  your  issue  of  t’  e 
11th  insLyou  published,  copied  from  the  New-York  Tribune, 
a  statement  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Office  at  Washington,  had  asserted  positively  that  all  the 
brigade,  division,  corps,  and  army  head 'Quarters  rejiorts 
made  during  the  American  war  were  missing,  and  that  he 
believed  Gen.  Adam  Badeau  had  taken  them  away,  I 
request  that  you  will  give  equal  prrmineice  to  this  note,  with 
its  enclosure,  which  I  copy  verbatim  from  the  New-York 
Times  of  June  1.  only  premisirg  that  the  two  personages 
mentioned  are  the  American  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army ;  — 

“‘Gen.  Belknap  and  Adj.-Gen.  Townsend  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  House  Military  Committee  to-day,  and  tt'stified 
that  all  the  reports  of  army-commanders,  brigade,  division,  and 
corps,  were  regularly  on  file  in  the  War  Department.  They 
also  testified  that  Cunningham,  the  clerk,  a  ho  swore,  two  days 
since,  that  these  reports  were  missing,  h.ad  contradicted  his 
statement  in  their  presence,  and  admitted  that  it  was  untrue.’ 

“  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  add  that  I  have  brought 
away  from  the  War  Office  numerous  and  highly-interesting 
papers,  but  that  they  are  all  copies,  furnished  me  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

“  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Adam  Badeau.” 

The  celebrated  musical  critic,  Herr  Hanslick,  has  jtist 
published  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  “  Niebelungen.”  In  the  first  place,  he  considers  that, 
under  the  Wagnerian  system  of  representation  as  pro¬ 
claimed  at  Bayreuth,  the  cost  and  labor  of  producing  an 
opera  are  too  great,  and  that  a  musical  work  for  which  it 
is  necessary  to  construct  a  special  theatre  “  must  have  its 
centre  of  gravity  elsewhere  than  in  music.”  Wagner 
wishes  to  revive  at  Bayreuth  the  golden  age  of  Greece, 
when  a  theatrical  performance  was  not  an  every-day  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  a  great  popular  festival,  celebrated  only  at  rare 
intervals.  He  forgets,  too,  that  these  popular  festivals 
were  open  to  all  the  world,  whereas  to  see  the  “  Niebe¬ 
lungen  ’  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  buy  a  three-hundred- 
thaler  share.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  if  one  joins  a  Wagner 
Association,  and  has  luck,  to  gain  a  ticket  of  admission  in 
a  lottery  ;  and  “  in  onler  that  the  public  at  Bayreuth  may 
not  consist  exclusively  of  millionaires,  and  that  the  theatre 
may  not  have  too  much  the  look  of  a  Hebrew  colony,”  con¬ 
certs  are  got  up  in  favor  of  poor  musicians,  for  whom,  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  concerts,  tickets  for  Bayreuth  are  to 
be  bought.  The  hearing  of  (he  “  Niebelungen,”  declared 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  young  artists,  is  thus 
made  a  question  of  humanity.  Charitable  concerts  are 
given  to  enable  poor  students  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage 
to  Bayreuth,  as  until  now  they  have  been  given  in  aid  o< 
blind  institutions.  The  pretended  German  national  fes'.i- 
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s  Til  is  got  up,  then,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  and  of  poor 
AVagnerites  tor  whom  the  rich  are  to  pay.  From  this  sort 
of  thing  to  the  Olympic  games  the  distance  is  considerable. 
Wagner  is  fond,  from  time  to  time,  of  proclaiming  demo¬ 
cratic  theories;  but  if  his  great  aim  was  to  give  happiness 
to  the  people,  “  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  easy  to 
attain  it  in  one  of  the  large  theatri's  already  existing, 
where  the  poorest  man  can  find  a  place  for  a  few  halfjience. 

In  the  course  of  a  flattering  review  of  Clarence  King’s 
“  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,”  The  Saturday  Ke- 
uietc  remarks ;  “  TTie  general  scientific  results  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  survey  of  California,  conducted  by  Prof.  Whitney,  have 
already  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  volume,  the 
forerunner,  we  are  glad  to  be  assured,  of  others  dealing 
with  the  subordinate  divisions  or  aspects  of  the  inquiry. 
So  practically  inexhaustible,  as  well  as  so  comparatively 
new,  are  the  geography  and  physical  character  of  this  part 
of  the  American  continent,  tnat  we  are  predisposed  to  wel¬ 
come  any  contribution  to  our  knowledge  which  comes  to  us 
at  first  hand,  with  the  guarantee  of  personal  observation 
and  experience,  or  with  the  authority  of  technical  a^uaint- 
ance  with  the  class  of  facts  under  investigation.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  the  surveying-party  have  been 
treated  in  a  less  severe  or  more  popular  manner  by  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  a  member  of  the  Professor’s  staff,  in  ‘  Moun¬ 
taineering  in  uie  Sierra  Nevada.’  With  enough  of  scientific 
detail  to  afford  a  clear  and  instructive  outline  of  the  natural 
features  of  that  most  remarkable  country,  Mr.  King’s  nar¬ 
rative  combines  a  liveliness  of  perception  and  a  graphic 
skill  in  portraying  what  meets  his  eye  which  will  serve  to 
recommend  Ids  work  to  the  larger  class  of  readers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Whether  in  face  of  the  stupendous  scenery  of  this 
mountain-chain,  or  in  the  companonship  with  new  and  ab¬ 
normal  types  of  life  here  forced  upon  the  traveller  or  the 
explorer,  ne  shows  that  he  possesses  the  gift  of  making 
himself  thoroughly  at  home,  together  with  the  art  of  ad¬ 
mitting  his  readers  into  fellowship  with  what  he  sees,  and 
sympathetic  enjoyment  of  what  he  feels.  ...  In  ‘  Kaweah’s 
Run  ’  there  are  descriptive  powers  which  go  far  to  raise  the 
race  for  life  of  the  high-couraged,  faithful  horse  of  the 
Tulare  prairie  to  the  level  of  a  rivalry  in  prose  with  the 
‘  Ride  to  Ghent.’  ” 

CiiARLER  Lever,  the  indefatigable  novelist,  has  died  at 
Trieste,  in  his  tixty-seventh  year,  prematurely,  we  might 
say,  judging  from  the  unabated  vitality  and  buoyancy  of 
spiriiS  evidenced  in  his  latest  works ;  though,  viewed  as  the 
author  of  “  Harry  Lorrequer  ”  and“  Charles  O’Malley,”  our 
surprise  is,  perhafs,  rather  to  find  that  he  has  not  been  with 
us  longer.  They  belong  to  the  Iwisterous,  inorganic  type 
of  fiction,  of  which  Smollett  is  the  great  representative; 
and  though  they  can  stid  lie  read  with  amusement,  their 
humor  requires  to  be  supiilemented  by  a  virtuous  conscious¬ 
ness  that  one  ii  studying  in  them  an  instructive  phase  in 
the  history  of  light  literature.  Lever  becan  e  popular  as  a 
painter  of  Irish  character,  and  yet  no  successful  novelist 
ever  troubled  himself  less  about  character,  properly  so 
called.  He  could  tell  one  goed  story  afer  another  so  volu¬ 
bly  as  to  keep  up  an  unbroken  chuckle  from  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  last,  wl  ich  stood  in  lieu  of  a  coherent  plot,  while 
his  heroes  fell  in  love  and  out,  and  won  and  lost  fortunes 
and  battles  neiiher  he  nor  they  much  cared  bow  or  why. 
But  unity  of  purpose,  action,  or  conception,  were  not  natu¬ 
ral  to  his  novels ;  and  when  he  changed  his  style,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  it  was  because  a  fine  tact  warned  Lim 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  the  public  taste  was  no  longi-r 
what  it  hatd  been.  His  least  successful  and  characteristic 
works  belong  to  this  period,  and  he  aimed  at  constructing 
an  ordinary  novel  of  incident  wiihout  a  thoroughly  conge¬ 
nial  or  inspiring  motive.  In  1858  he  became  vice  consul  of 
Spezzia ;  and  about  that  time  he  hit  upon  a  new  vein,  which, 
with  vailing  but  considerable  success,  he  continued  to 
work  until  his  death.  Instead  of  the  ro  licking,  happy-go- 
lucky  Irishman  of  his  early  works,  bis  hero  is  henceforwi^ 
a  deep  diplomatic  conspirator,  generally  belonging  to  an 
obscure  nationality,  but  exercii.ing  as  mysterious  a  sway 
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over  the  fortunes  of  Europe  as  any  cf  Mr.  Disraeli’s  mao. 
nates.  This  new  type  is  not  more  faithful  to  nature,  nor  of 
more  permanent  artistic  value,  than  the  wild  Iri^hman  of 
whom  the  public  had  got  tired ;  but  Lever’s  knowledoe 
of  the  travelling  Biiton,  who  is  at  once  bis  butt  and  hu 
public,  bis  unflagging  spirit  and  lively  invention,  whicJi 
disguise  the  essential  sameness  of  bis  suljec^  were  quite 
enough  to  account  for  his  fresh  success.  Without  btino 
profound  or  veracious,  he  was  almost  always  readable ;  and 
it  dues  not  detract  from  his  merit  that  he  attained  this  re¬ 
sult  by  trifling  with  contemporary  foibles  as  a  taste  fur 
ethnological  “  questions.” 

The  PaU  Mall  Gazette  says :  “  Tliere  is,  probably,  no 
city  in  the  world  in  which  downright  brutality  is  so  un¬ 
checked  as  in  London.  In  some  of  the  lawless  towns  of 
America  there  may  be  more  bloodshed,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  a  six-shooter  or  a  bowie-knife  is  ready  for 
production  at  a  moment’s  notice,  prevents  much  of  that 
ruffianism  which  disgraces  this  metropolis,  and  frequently 
causes  far  more  misery  than  those  free  fights  that  take 
place  in  the  drinking  saloons  in  America.  A  few  dayg  aim, 
an  inquest  was  held,  by  the  coroner  for  Middlesex, '^at 
Mliitechapel,  which  attracted  but  little  attention,  tliough  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  more  melan¬ 
choly  than  those  disclosed  by  the  evidence.  The  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  literally  ‘  worried 
to  death.’  The  deceased,  by  name  George  Winter,  aimd 
about  thirty-eight,  was  a  hawker  living  at  Spitalfields. 
The  unfortunate  man  earned  a  living  by  selling  walking- 
sticks,  haddocks,  and  bloaters,  or  any  thing  which  he 
could  buy  cheaply ;  but  be-ing  somewhat  hazy  in  intellect 
‘  the  youths  of  the  neighborhood  ’  made  a  butt  of  him, 
and  BO  tormented  him  that  his  life  became  unbcui- 
able.  They  tore  his  clotlies,  stole  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  made  him  undergo  such  varieties  of  mental  and 
physical  torture,  that,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  George  Win¬ 
ter  hanged  himself  to  a  beam  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
he  inhabited,  where  he  was  found  on  Tuesday  morning, 
quite  dead.  A  verdict  of  euuide  whilst  of  unscund  mind 
was  returned,  and  George  Winter  will  trouble  ‘the  youth! 
of  the  neighborhood’  no  mere;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  these  interesting  children,  before  they  find  an¬ 
other  victim,  cannot  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  and 
sentenced  to  at  least  a  seveie  flogging  tor  a  crime  not  lest 
than  that  called  murder,  wLhh  mmy  persons  before  now 
have  expiated  on  the  gallows.  Unfortunately,  no  msgis- 
trate  can  be  found,  who  will,  under  any  circumstances,  pun¬ 
ish  the  youth  of  any  neighborhood,  however  scandalous  may 
be  the  offences  they  cumn.it,  provided  they  stop  thort  cf 
dishonesty.  Ihey  mav  pelt  people  with  stones,  insult  them, 
assault  them,  hustle  them  ofl'  the  pavement,  and  conduct 
themselves  like  incarnate  demons,  without  fear  cf  any  more 
terrible  ccnsequences  than  a  ‘  suitalle  admonition.’  bo  long 
as  mercy  reigns  supreme  on  the  I  ench,  regardless  cf  justke, 
no  activity  cn  the  part  of  the  police  can  reduce  London  to 
discipline  and  order.” 


WnrxcoMB’s  Asthma  Bemedt.  —  In  no  case  of  pur.ly 
Asthmatic  character  has  it  failed. 

White’s  Spbcialtt  fob  DrsPEPsrA  will  eifect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 

The  standard  relish  universally  adopted  by  the  licst  judges,  is 
the  Halford  Leicestershike  Table  Sauce.  Yon  can  ob¬ 
tain  this  fine  article  of  any  first-class  grocer  for  only  fitty  cent! 
per  pint  bottle. 

Messrs.  Prano  &  Co.’s  colored  pocket-map  of  Boston,  adm- 
tised  on  another  page,  is  an  excellent  pendant  to  Messrs,  Jimei 
U.  Osgood  &  Co.’s  hand-book  of  “  Boston  Illustrateh,” 

WntTE’s  SpEcr ALTT  FOR  Dtsfepma  cur«  the  discage,  whik 
other  medicincs  only  relieve  it. 


